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GREYHOUND ECONOMY HAS HELPED MILLIONS TO 


BUY MORE by SPENDING LESS 


New and colorful horizons now can be more than people . . 


day-dreams to you... whether your dream-trip includes 
flaming mountains in Arizona, the fantastic towers of 


Manhattan or a sleepy beach beside the Gulf. Grey- 
hound has brought the joy of scenic, educational travel 


. within the reach of every income. Two can 
travel by Super-Coach as cheaply as one by private car 
...Of one can go twice as far! In addition, Greyhound’s 
many optional routes, following famous highways, 
best reveal the unusual and intimate beauty of the 


. the ae excitement of new places and “real America.” We invite you to see for yourself! 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 


To get this fascinating picture booklet about 140 strange or mysterious places in America, just fill out 
and mail this coupon to GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, Pine & Battery Sts., San Francisco. If you 


wish special information about Greyhound routes and rates to any particular spot, jot down place you 
wish to visit on the margin below. 
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PRESIDENT WORLD TOURS 


Gene Hoffman, San Francisco 


@Goon news for American tourists 
is the recent announcement of Joseph 
R. Sheehan, president of American 
President Lines (ex Dollar), that 
Shanghai, the Paris of the East, has 
been reinstated as a regular port of 
call for trans-Pacific President liners. 

American flag passenger service 
into Shanghai was suspended nearly 
two years ago following the outbreak 
of hostilities between Japan and 
China. Now that peace has settled 
over this sector of the Orient, service 
was resumed, commencing with SS 
President Pierce which sailed Decem- 
ber 30 from San Francisco via 
Honolulu. 


Sailing on the 
Oscar G. Steen, American President Lines 
vice-president in charge of the Orient, who 
will re-establish his headquarters in Shang- 
hai after a year’s stay at the home office 
in San Francisco. Anticipating a heavy in- 
flux of tourists during the 1939 spring and 
summer season, Mr. Steen took with him 
a large number of his former associates, 
who, like himself, had returned to America 
when Shanghai service was interrupted. 

Tour agents throughout the United 
States report a new and keen interest in 
the Orient on behalf of travelers. The 
majority of agents are convinced that the 
trend this year will be trans-Pacific. They 
point out that for the past two years the 
Orient has been denied to many persons 
who normally would have visited there. 
The reserve demand for space to Shanghai 


President Pierce was. 
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Funnels with new insignia 


during the coming season promises to tax 
the carrying capacity of all lines. 

The American President Lines, anticipat- 
ing the heavy movement westward in both 
passenger and freight traffic, are spending 
two million dollars to recondition and mod- 
ernize their fleet of President vessels. 
These newly-conditioned ships are as» safe 
and comfortable as any afloat. 

The American President Lines operate 
the only American flag passenger and 
freight service to the Orient. They main- 
tain the only combination passenger and 
cargo service on regular schedule around 
the world. A President liner sails every 
week from San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Bund, Shanghai — clubs, hotels, banks on one side, the Whang Po River on the other 
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Raising the new houseflag of the American President Lines 


for the Orient via Honolulu, with every 
other ship continuing around the world. 

Four President liners, including the 
$8,000,000 luxury-liner President Coolidge, 
operate exclusively in the _ trans-Pacific 
trade, between Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Manila. They call enroute at the 
alluring ports of Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai and Hongkong. 

Seven other President liners, slightly 
smaller but thoroughly modern and first 
class, operate on a fortnightly schedule 
over the famous and picturesque round- 


world route. Ships in this service cover a 
26,000-mile itinerary that embraces the 
colorful and fascinating areas in the world 

. Hawaii, Japan, China, Philippines, 
Straits Settlements, India, Ceylon, the Holy 
Land, Egypt, Italy, France; thence to the 
East Coast of America . . . New York and 
Boston, Havana, Cuba, the Panama Canal, 
and finally home to California. 

It should prove a great boon to travelers 
everywhere to have these vital trans-Pacific, 
round-world and intercoastal services re- 
vived under the American President Lines. 


Chinese jank similar to the one on which Richard Halliburton is making his trip 
from China to Treasure Island 


———— 


ett aati al 


on this summer- 
vacation cruise to 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


in conjunction with the 
8th Biennial Congress 


W.F.E. A. 


A tare chance to live an entire 
summer aboard ship, with a 
joyous round of salt-air relaxa- 
tion, entertainment and good 
companionship, enhanced by 
trips ashore in friendly foreign 
countries. 5% days in Rio de 
Janeiro for the Congress of the 
World Federation of Education 
Associations. (N.E.A. delegates 
to San Francisco may join cruise 
at New Orleans July 10). 


Sailing by specially-chartered 
Holland- America Liner 


“ROTTERDAM” 


From New York July 5 
From New Orleans July 10 
Back in New York August 27 


Visiting Havana, Curacao, 
Venezuela, Pernambuco, Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, Santos, 5% 
days at Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, 
Trinidad, Barbados, Puerto Rico. 


14,650 MILES 53 DAYS 


*500 up 


this new-type vaca- 
rite for information to 


WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Plan now 
tion... 


CN a eel 


































































































































Exposition School Tours 


Caurornia State Board of Educa- 
tion has authorized the State Department of 
Education to formulate rules whereby school 
attendance, not to exceed 5 days’ per. child, 
may be counted when children attend the 
Golden Gate Exposition under adequate su- 
pervision, and when such tours are author- 
ized by the school district. 

A series of educational tours to the Ex- 
position are being planned for school chil- 
dren in March, April and May. These 
tours will include guides, supervised meals, 
selected lodging, and special transportation 




















and pence. 
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See the Brit- 
ish and Irish Railways 
Exhibits at the New York 
World's Fair. Actually step 
aboard a British train, fully 
equipped with every mod- 
ern convenience, and see 





rates. The cost of such tours will be rea- 
sonable. Provision is planned whereby a 
certain number of accredited adults may 
secure tickets at the students rate in order 
to provide adequate chaperonage. 


The children will see activities of the 
Federal and State Governments, numerous 
historical exhibits, transportation and scien- 
tific displays, and a pageant of beautiful 
buildings and scenic effects. 

Special programs on school activities will 
be conducted by the educational exhibit 
department, California Commission for the 
Golden Gate International Exposition, 660 
Market Street, San Francisco. 
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ENGLAND, 
IRELAND AND WALES 


In Great Britain and Ireland it costs less for sightseeing and less 
to enjoy the best things in travel. Come over and step back 
through the centuries. Come and be amazed at the slowed-down 
tempo of your spending, when your dollars, quarters and dimes 
take on the thrift purchasing power of the native pounds, shillings 


SCOTLAND 


Now, as never before, these islands are the centre of Every- 
thing, and all the more you'll enjoy your visit when you realize 
that you save a pound here, a shilling there all along the line. 


The modern British and Irish Railway Services bring you 
safely, swiftly and comfortably to every high point in history and 
literature and to every vantage point for glorious adventuring. 
Go to the Continent, if you must, by the constant cross-channel 


services. Write for 
free booklet to: J. D. 
Cameron, Pacific Coast 
Representative, Dept. 
10, 412 West 6th St., 
Los Angeles, Cal.; or 


YOUR OWN 
TOURIST AGENT ~ 






Associated 
BRITISH & IRISH RAILWAYS 
Gueorporated 
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KZ 


There is no finer trip than ae 
complete change New Zealand 
affords . . . no more fascinating 
recreation than her sports ...no 
more absorbing romance than in 
her colorful atmosphere! Here is 
urban life with modern embellish- 
ment... and Maori life just as it 
has been for centuries! 


Glow Worm Grotto . . . fireflies 
like a million flames flashing 
through black darkness above a 
Stygian river. Karapiti Blowhole 

dry steam forced through a 
vent nine inches across . . . shoot- 
ing its sunlit spray 200 feet in the 
air. New compositions by nature. 


Geysers and boiling mud pots... 
lakes upon lakes, blue, green, 
scarlet and crystal clear . . . cliffs 
stained with a rainbow’s hues .. . 
rivers, cataracts and mighty ranges 
of peaks wearing their changeless 
hoods of snow. An empire of 
sights and sports. A Dominion of 
beauty and virility. 


Your Travel Agent will provide 
literature and most interesting 
facts about the 15-day voyage 
from Los Angeles, San Francisco 
or Vancouver, B. C. .. . the tours 
specially planned for you and sub- 
ject to change en route ...and the 
moderate costs, accented by a fav- 
orable exchange. Or write 





NEW ZEALAND 
GOVERNMENT 


606-M So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif., 
or 320-M Bay Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 
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EXPOSITION CRUISE 


UNITED STATES LINER S.S. WASHINGTON VISITS CALIFORNIA 


William Cullenward, San Francisco 


j= in travel circles is the 
special Golden Gate International 
Exposition cruise of the $.S. Washing- 
ton, luxury liner of 
the United States 
Line, in February, 
from New York 
to California and 
back through the 
Panama Canal. 

For the first 
time in shipping 
history an Amer- 
ican Merchant- 
man been taken 
off its regular Eu- 
ropean run and 
sent into Califor- 
nia waters on a 
cruise. The 24,- 
000-ton, super- 
fast modern steamer will be the lar- 
gest American passenger steamer ever 
to come through the Canal. 

It is gratifying to have the foremost 
steamship line flying the American flag 
deem the California exposition important 
enough to warrant an unprecedented cruise 


to Pacific ports of the largest liner ever 
buiit in America. 


Capt. Giles C. Stedman 


Sailing from New York on February 11, 
the gigantic steamer will arrive in Los An- 
geles on February 24 and San Francisco 
on February 26. A 3-day stay in the 
northern city is planned. On the 28th the 
great ship will head south, arriving in Los 
Angeles en route to New York on March 
1,. with the southern sailing date March 2. 


Plans have been made for receptions, 
dances, luncheons and ceremonies by state 
and city officials and the general public 
as California welcomes the great liner. 
Small craft will accompany the vessel as 
bands play and fireboats throw their streams 
of sparkling water high in the air. 


K. D. Dawson, vice-president in charge 
of Pacific Coast operations, has stated that 
there will be an American Merchant Marine 
day, while the huge liner is in port, with 
appropriate ceremonies. The general pub- 
lic will be invited to inspect the Wash- 
ington while she is in Pacific waters. 


Teachers throughout California are 
especially invited by W. H. Maybaum, pas- 
senger agent, to drive to San Francisco 
or Los Angeles and see the great steamer. 

Unrivalled for cuisine, the Washington's 
menu is prepared by world-renowned 
chefs. With accommodations for 1100 pas- 
sengers in cabin and tourist class, the 
Washington represents a type of deluxe 
cabin liner seldom seen on the Pacific 


Coast. 


Special cruise prices are in effect for the 
San Francisco to New York return trip. 
In the luxurious first class the fare is from 
$275 up, and in comfortable tourist class 
the traveler is offered accommodations from 
$135 up. 


The luxurious fittings include a mural 
room done by Aldo Lazarini and depicting 
scenes of American colonial life, in accord 
with the American motif of the entire ship. 

Full-sized tennis courts, a swimming-pool 
tiled and presenting an undersea panorama 
of marine life, a wood-burning fire place, 
and four fine American animal heads, bison, 
caribou, elk and buffalo, chosen by Kermit 
Roosevelt, are some of the unusual feat- 
ures of this modern floating palace. 


* * 


Orient Tour 


A 65-day tour to the Orient is being or- 
ganized by D. F. Robertson Travel Bureau, 
408 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 

This tour leaves Los Angeles June 26 and 
San Francisco June 29, returning to San 
Francisco August 27 and Los Angeles Aug- 
ust 29, and includes Honolulu, Japan, 
China, and the Philippines. Free literature 
is available from Robertson Travel Bureau. 


SS. Washington on special Golden Gate International Exposition cruise 


a a nen 


BOOK YOUR PASSAGE NOW! 





Well see yeu al the 
S. RP ROUNDHOUSE 


on lrcaowee Jsland 


Southern Pacific invites you to visit its “Roundhouse” in 
the Vacationland Building at the Golden Gate International 
Exposition (February 18 to December 2). Here you'll see 
the dramatic story of a great railroad and how it operates. 
You'll find comfortable chairs to rest in, and trained men to 
answer your questions and help you plan trips to other 
places you want to see. 
Your children especially will love the exquisite scale 
- models of the Daylight, the Streamliner City of San Fran- 
cisco and other famous Southern Pacific trains, all in actual 
operation. 


This Time, Try the Train 
to San Francisco 


Before you plan your trip to the Fair, we urge you to find 
out how little the train trip costs. You'll have a lot more fun 
if you let the engineer do the driving for a change. 

You don’t really need your car in San Francisco. The city 
is compact and easy to get around in. Street car and taxi 
service is excellent. Ferries take you to Treasure Island for 
10¢— much less than the cost of driving there. 

Save wear and tear on your car and your nerves. This 
time, try the train to San Francisco. 


Southern Pacific 
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Tens of Foie Gras 


ORE than 1,000 tons of foie gras or 
fattened goose liver come out of Alsace 
each year, according to Arthur Dobson, 
manager of the American Express Travel 
Service at Paris, France, who reports that 
this delicacy is also produced in Perigord 
and Gascony. “Pate de foie gras,” its most 
popular form, was first made about 150 
years ago, but goose livers themselves have 
been popular since ancient times. For- 
merly the geese were given a diet of figs, 
but today they are force-fed and kept in 
confinement, so that their. livers will grow 
especially large. 




































CONDUCTED & INDEPENDENT 
TOURS 


EUROPE- 
SOUTH AMERICA 


TREASURE TOURS INC. 
of NEW YORK 
Free Literature and Information 

LOS ANGELES 

448 S. Hill (Suite 1217) - TRinity 5747 
SAN FRANCISCO 

683 Market Street - - - SUtter 1680 

SAN DIEGO 
336 “C” Street - - - FRanklin 6581 








EUROPE Two Hundred Personally Conducted Tours. 
Sixty-five Honolutu, Japan, China, Philippines and 
$341 ag turn. Leave LA. June 28. Return August 29. 
$410 South America and return Tourist 
Leaving New York Fortnightly. 37 Days . New Steamers 
ae = THE ne Mixed Class 
Via Australia, india, Leaving Weekly 






as . Ee ROBERTSON, Travel Bureau 
Los Angetes, California 












EUROPE IN 1939! 
16 exceptionally attractive sailings covering 
SCANDINAVIA ... THE CONTINENT 
from May 17 to Sept. 16. Rates from $352 
all expense TOURIST Class; or $298 using 
Third on steamers. 

Send for booklet M-21, “Europe a Reality.” 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Specialists in European Travel 
260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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Replica of the Queen 
Elizabeth 


Liz the Queen Elizabeth, of which she 
is a replica in exterior appearance, the new 
Mauretania of the Cunard White Star line 
will have but two funnels, which allows for 
not only added deck space, but for more 
room in the center of the ship. The lay- 
out of accommodations in the Mauretania 
resembles the Queen Elizabeth to a large 
extent. 


The new Mauretania is the largest ship 
ever built in England, measuring 772 feet 
over all, registering 34,000 gross tons. Her 
displacement will be 36,000 tons. 
treme breadth is 8914, feet. 
ten decks. 


Her ex- 
She will have 


The Mauretania will sail from Liverpool 
for New York on her maiden trip on June 
17, 1939, leaving New York on her re- 
turn voyage on July 1. She will later join 
the Britannic and Georgic in regular weekly 
service between New York and Channel 
ports. 


EUROPE e MEXICO 
“SOVIET UNIONe 


You see how life is really lived— 
you meet the people—you travel 
with companions of your own men- 
tal age in a small informal group— 
those things best done together are 
done cooperatively; otherwise you 
pursue your own interests—services 
are generously inclusive. 


COOPERATIVE EUROPE. Auspices Cooperative 
— of U.S.A. = . S Dr. J. aoa Carpenter. 
in 


Sweden, 
land, F ‘ $ itz eriand d. 
Selling iu Back Sept, 3. 2 $665 
e 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS INQUIRY under 

leadership of Dr. —s M. Gewehr. Paris, Brussels, 
Geneva, Rome, Florence, Venice, 

Prague, Berlin, Stockholm, oe $698 

London. Sailing July 1. Back Sept. 5 


SCANDINAVIA, SOVIET UNION, TURKEY, 
GREECE under leadership of Prof. Colston E. Warne. 
London, Copenhagen 


jon, p Sates, wo Lenin- 
grad, Moscow, 


harkov 
V bul, A - 
aes stant ee Athens, "Paris. ‘call? $698 


THE SOVIET UNION (third season) under leader- 
ship of Robert Magidoff, an American writer resident 
in the Soviet Union for the past 5 } seam London, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, en 

ingrad, Moscow, Ukraine, Caucasus, B * $498 
Sea, Crimea. Sailing July 1. Back ert 5. 


a 
MEXICO IN PROGRESS (second season) under 
leadership of Herbert Weinstock. An un- 
us 


as survey. Sailing July 6. $468 


Steamship Farm a Third Class ex- 
cept for “Mexico in Progress.” For 
information regarding itineraries, so~ 
cial and cultural programs, etc., on 
these and other trips address: 


8 W.40™sr. Y 
NEW YORK Dept. M 
Cooperating in the Soviet Union with Intourist 


Tour With College Credit 


For the second year, San Francisco State 
College summer session will include a travel 
tour of Europe, directed by Dr. and Mrs. 
Alfred G. Fisk of the college faculty, in 
connection with which regular college credit 
is offered. 


After leaving New York on the Scottish 
Anchor Line, the itinerary begins with a 
motor-tour of Scotland: the Trossachs; a 
night at Loch Lomond; Edinburgh; and the 
Walter Scott country. 


Motor Tours 


The next few days will offer the option 
of a motor-tour of England, Belgium and 
Holland, or a visit to Scandinavia with its 
fjords and out-of-the-way villages, the Gota 
Canal trip, and the three capitals. Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary will 
then be visited. 


Another option then offers the alterna- 
tive of a visit to Poland, Roumania, Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia —- or a motor-tour 
through Italy and Switzerland with visits 
to the hill-ttowns of Assizi, Perugia, Siena, 
the Furka Pass and Rhone Glacier, and of 
course the larger centers like Rome and 
Florence. 

The tour closes with a few days in Paris 
and return on the Normandie. 


THE SCENIC 
EVERGREEN ROUTE 
EAST! 


You'll enjoy the extra 
scenic miles via the Pacific 
Northwest—with 60 miles 
along the border of 
Glacier National Park— 
to Chicago and east. For 
further information mail 
coupon below to 

A. L. SCOTT, General Agent 


679 Market St., San Francisco 
Phone Sutter 6051 


or to 


605 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 
Phone Vandike 1201 


‘LIVE WITH DISTINCTION 
INEXPENSIVELY” 


San Francisco’s 
POPULAR 


Downtown Hotel 


with rates starting at $2.50 
RATES 
Single . * ‘ 
Double . 
Twins . . 
Suite of two rooms with private 
bath, 3 or 4 persons. . . . $4.50 
SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES 
CONVENIENT CENTRAL LOCATION 


. in the heart of the amusement and shop- 
ping center, theatres, department stores and 
smart shops. 


COFFEE SHOP BRIDGE STUDIO 
GARAGE SERVICE 


HOTEL SOMERTON 


440 GEARY — NEAR MASON 
JACK KLASS, Manager 
Credit if 


EUROPE reais 


Special Tours including British Isles, Scan- 
dinavia, Balkans. Motor Tour of Central 
Europe. 

Full information: 


DR. ALFRED G. FISK 


San Francisco State College, San Francisco 


$2.50 
$3.50 
$4.00 


College 


Send details on vacation trip East via Pacific Northwest and Glacier Park. 


Interested in trip to 





Gypsy Lure 


Ti ROMANY call of the open coun- 
tryside has proved irresistible in Britain 
ever since the introduction of camping or 
caravan coaches in 1933 by the various 
railway companies, says C. M. Turner of 
the Associated British and Irish Railways. 

So great was the delight with which 
British vacationists, wishing to enjoy the 
freedom of camp life with the added at- 
traction of real home conveniences, received 
these coaches, that during the five years 
that the plan has been in operation the 
number of camping coaches has 
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steadily to a total of 339, and for the 
summer of 1939 a further 46 are being 
built. 

The coaches are placed in picturesque 
seaside and inland centers and beauty spots 
all over the country, and the extensive se- 
lection of available sites enables holiday- 
makers to choose a district where their par- 
ticular desires or hobbies can be well satis- 
fied. The areas covered include many, 
places where opportunities for such pur- 
suits as riding, golfing, fishing, swimming, 
rambling, boating and mountaineering 
abound. 

Off Beaten Tracks 

Many of these sites are well off the 
beaten track, such as in the heart of Corn- 
wall, in central Wales, in the Lake District, 
on the Yorkshire moors, and in the heart 
of the Border Country. Scotland’s wildest 
highland areas are also accessible by camp- 
ing coach sites at such places as Cambus 
May, Bridge of Orchy, Glenfinnan and 


Glenfarg. 
FU ROPE ALL-EXPENSE 
Escorted Tours 


MAY TO SEPTEMBER 
Request bookletS:LocalAgent or 


arsity European Tours 
606 South Hill St. Los Angeles 


From 
$379 


up 
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New Santa Fe Book 


Pousucation of a booklet tracing 
the history of the preserving of foods in 
tin and glass, and the railroad’s part in the 
transportation of these foods, has been an- 
nounced by the Santa Fe Railway. 


The booklet is titled Delicious Foods in 
Tin and Glass. It is third in a series of 
booklets the Santa Fe has published during 
the past year. Others in the series were on 
wine and citrus fruits. 


The first practical attempt in food pres- 
ervation was made in 1782 by Karl Scheele, 
when he succeeded in preserving vinegar 
in hermetically-sealed bottles. Some years 
later, Nicolas Appert, known as the Father 
of Canning, placed food to be preserved in 
glass bottles, loosely corking them. He then 
put the bottles in a water-bath, heated from 
190 to 212 deg. Fahrenheit, depending on 
the nature of the food. Upon removal 
from the hot water bath the corks were 
forced in, giving the containers an air-tight 
seal. 


From such humble beginnings, the book- 
let relates, the industry has grown to huge 
proportions, with foods in tin and glass 
playing a major role on the American din- 
ner-table. 


108-day President Liner 


WORLD CRUISES 


cost as little as $970 First Class 


The trip you have always hoped to take...with 
happy days in Hawaii, Japan, China, the Philippines, Straits Settle- 
ments, India, Egypt, Italy, France; visiting New York, Havana, and 
Panama—all for as little as $970 First Class! Go in no more than 108 
days or stopover anywhere you wish, continue on the next or an- 
other of these regularly-scheduled ships. Each has every stateroom 
outside, sunny play decks and an outdoor swimming pool—thesame 
celebrated food. Get details also about President Liner ORIENT 
CRUISES—from any Travel Agent, or at 


311 CALIFORNIA STREET * SAN FRANCISCO - DOUGLAs 6000 
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PRESIDENT LINES 


So. Broadway, 
Formerly DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
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Easily reached from New 
York and every European 
capital—the USSR, vital 
new travel experience. 
: Limitless vistas of pro- 
gtess set in the color of centuries. 
Bustling, metropolitan Moscow—ma- 
jestic, quiet-flowing Don—abundant 
steppes and mighty Caucasus—each 
turn an intimate glimpse of mew 
peoples, new achievements. And one 
great travel organization—courteous, 
smooth-functioning Intourist—guides 
you all the way, easily, conveniently. 
Enrich your experience with this 
new, fresh horizon. Decide to make 
this your year to leave the beaten 
track, Many groups under prominent 
authorities now forming. 


AS LITTLE AS $5 A DAY—COMPLETE! 


However long your stay, how- 
ever far you travel +in the 
USSR, complete transporta- 
tion, hotels, meals, sightseeing 
cars and guide-interpreter ser- 
vice are available for as little as 
$5 a day—$8 tourist, $15 first 
class. Nowbere is travel more 
exhilarating, less expensive! 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, or 


NEW YORK: 545 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO: 360 No. Michigan Avenue 
LOS ANGELES: 756 So. Broadway 

Write for illustrated booklet’ 44-A 


International Friendship 


I wrernationat Friendship League 
promotes better understanding among the 
youth of the world through personal cor- 
respondence. It is non-political and non- 


sectarian. 


The League is officially recognized as the 
headquarters for international student cor- 
respondence and is endorsed by the minis- 
tries of education in 86 countries and ter- 
ritories and the departments of education 
in each of the 48 states. 


Because our present age, more than any 
other in the world’s history, is intensely 
concerned with the problem of international 
relations, parents and teachers recommend 
this system of creating world-mindedness. 
In addition to learning first-hand informa- 
tion from all corners of the earth, students 
take a renewed interest in the civic life of 
their own country in an effort to describe 
it in an interesting manner to their new 
friends. 


More than 5,000,000 letters have been 
exchanged by boys and girls between 10 
and 28 years of age. In almost all cases, 


the correspondence is carried on in Eng- 
lish. 


There is a small charge for a list of foreign 
names and addresses and those sending a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to the League head- 
quarters, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, will 
receive complete information. 
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Host to more educators, club- 


women, and movie elite than 
any other Western hotel. 


Where Rates Are Right 


Singles $3.50 up 
Doubles $5.00 up 
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STATEWIDE STUDY GROUPS 





STUDY GROUP PROGRAM GOES FORWARD 


Arthur F. Corey, Los Angeles, State Director of Study Groups* 


“It ts an excellent rule to be observed in all discussions that men should give soft 
words and hard arguments; that they should not so much strive to silence or vex, as 
to convince their opponents.”—BisHor JoHN WILKINS 


FF oownes the initial an- 
nouncement in January of a program 
of general professional discussion as a 
basis for future educational planning 
in California, meetings for discussion 
leaders have been held in the various 
Sections of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation and informal groups of teach- 
ers are being organized throughout 
the State. 


Five general topics were announced 
for monthly meetings from January to 
May, but groups organizing in Febru- 
ary can adjust either the frequency of 
meeting or the arrangement and num- 
ber of topics to fit any situation. 


The topics as announced were: 


1. The Purpose of Education in 
American Democracy. 


2. The Structure and Administra- 
tion of Education. 


3. The Function of the School to 
Foster Civic Responsibility. 


4. The Function of the School to 
Foster Economic Literacy. 


5. The Function of the School to 
Foster Economic Competence. 


Any Group of Teachers May 
Participate 


There is no intent to stifle or thwart 
any group of teachers which might wish 
for any reason to digress in its plan of or- 
ganization or procedure, but in order to 
clearly enunciate the purpose of the pro- 
gram and furnish a general pattern against 
which groups may measure their plans, cer- 
tain basic principles of the project are 
here discussed. 

Any group of teachers, no matter how 
small, may participate in this activity by 
forwarding the name of its discussion leader 
to the office of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, 155 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


*Address, 408 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, 


Study materials and suggestions will be sent 
to such leaders at once. 


In most of the sections of the Associa- 
tion, individuals have already been ap- 
pointed as leaders, but this fact does not 
preclude the cooperation of other groups 
which might now organize. 


In some communities five or six profes- 
sionally-minded teachers could well be the 
nucleus around which a larger group could 
be slowly built as the program develops. 


Freedom and Informality Must Prevail 


The physical surroundings are very im- 
portant if free expression and creative 
thinking are to be achieved. A cold room 
has ruined many potentially good discus- 
sions. Physical comfort is important. It is 
interesting to note that practically every 
writer in the field suggests that an open 
fire is an excellent center for the group. 


Rigidity and formality are certainly to be 
avoided. What might be termed a home- 
like atmosphere is desirable. Some have 
suggested that the easiest way to get such 
atmosphere is to meet in a home. 


Where groups are small enough such 
plan would be advisable, but where such 
is not possible there are several alternatives. 
Many schools offer rooms with easy chairs, 
pleasant lighting and informal atmosphere. 
Almost every town has such facilities avail- 
able at the Y.M.C.A. or other community 
organizations. At all costs, the setting must 
be different from that usually encountered 
in faculty meeting or schoolroom. Desks 
or chairs in straight rows would be unpar- 
donable. 


General Participation of the Group in 
Discussion Is Essential 


If the reaction of a group is to be con- 
sidered valid, that..reaction must represent 
contributions from a high percentage of its 
members. 


The attitude of the group is itself im- 
portant. The members should come to- 
gether with the attitude of participating 
rather than listening to a leader or speaker. 

Discussion as a method attempts to 
achieve the impingement of the opinion of 
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one individual upon the opinion of another 
in the belief that the resulting synthesis of 
thought represents a contribution which no 
one mind, no matter how clever, could 
provide. 


The size of a group in which such co- 
operative creative thinking can be achieved 
cannot be defined, but if many of those 
present do not participate, the group is 
too large whether composed of 20 or 50. 


Various Professional Interests Should 
Be Represented 


A broad background of experience within 
the group will likely yield the most fruit- 
ful discussion. A group composed com- 


. pletely of kindergarten teachers would 


likely not develop as significant group 
thinking as one composed of kindergarten, 
elementary, high school and 
teachers. 


college 


It is not essential to adhere to faculty 
lings in organizing groups. In some com- 
munities the groups are being built among 
teachérg diving in a given area regardless 
of where they teach. 

This obviates the danger of existing fac- 
ulty cliques dominating the situation and 
guarantees a desirable mixture of profes- 
sional interest and background. 


Some leaders even wish to include two 
or three lay persons in the group, not only 
to secure the added viewpoint, but for the 
value in educational interpretation to such 
lay leaders. 


The point should be made, however, that 
this is essentially a professional program 
and never should laymen be permitted to 
dominate the discussion and thus obscure 
its fundamental purpose. 


Groups Are Expected to Report 
Reaction and Opinion 


te ISCUSSION is often desirable 
for its own sake, but education in 
California cannot be content with the 
stimulation of creative thinking merely 
as an intellectual pastime. 

Teachers must think to a purpose 
and the resulting opinions must be 
democratically organized as a basis 
for future educational progress. 

It thus becomes evident that the 
collective effectiveness of the discus- 
sion program as.a basis for future 
educational planning will depend upon 
the sincerity and accuracy with which 
groups report their reactions. 

A report sheet on each topic is fur- 
nished to every leader for this pur- 
pose. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS MEET 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS HOLDS 69TH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, FEBRUARY 25-MARCH 2, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Roy W. Cloud 


D.. JOHN A. SEXSON, presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
School Administrators, has completed 
the program for the big winter na- 
tional convention which will be held 
February 25 to March 2, in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The program of the general meet- 
ings appears in the February issue of 
the Journal of the National Education 
Association. A preprint of this mate- 
rial shows that many outstanding edu- 
cational and professional leaders of 
the United States have been secured as 
speakers. 

The completed program will prob- 
ably show a large additional number 
of eminent educators on the section 
programs. 


An Outstanding Program 


From a careful reading of the pre- 
liminary program it would seem that 
the meeting in Cleveland will be one 
of the most outstanding ever held by 
the American Association of School 
Administrators. 


Dr. Sexson has chosen liberally from 


his associates in California. A few of 
those listed from this state are — Dr. 


Theodore Soares, professor of relig- 
ious ethics, California Institute of 
Technology, who will give the Vesper 
Service address at the Sunday after- 
noon meeting, February 26; Honorable 
James A. Johnston, warden, Federal 
Prison, Alcatraz; Dr. Fletcher Harper 
Swift, University of California; Dr. 
Paul R. Hanna, Stanford University; 
Dr. Vierling Kersey, city superintend- 
ent, Los Angeles; Dr. E. W. Jacobsen, 
city superintendent, Oakland. 


Nationally Known Speakers 


Among others of national impor- 
tance who will appear on the program 
are Honorable Harold L. Ickes, Secre- 
tary of the Interior; Wilbur S. Forrest 
of the New York Herald Tribune; Dr. 
George D. Strayer, Teachers College, 
Columbia Dr. Payson 
Smith, Harvard University; Dr. John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 


of Education; and many others. 


The 1939 Yearbook Commission 
will make its report at the session of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education which will meet at 8 o'clock 


University; 
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on Saturday evening, February 25, to 
discuss the yearbook. 


The theme of the Convention will be the. 
Foundation of American Education. 


The California Breakfast 


On Monday morning, February 27, 
the California Breakfast will be held 
at the Hotel Cleveland. Educators o1 
national prominence have indicated 
their intention of being present, as the 
breakfast will be in honor of Dr. Sex- 
son, who is not only president of 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, but of California Teach- 
ers Association as well. 

The breakfast this year will be un- 
der the direction of the vice-president 
of California Teachers Association, 
John F. Brady, chief deputy superin- 
tendent of San Francisco. 

The California delegation will not 
travel by a special train this year as in 
the past, as many of the groups desire 
to leave at different times and visit 
schools in various sections of the coun- 
try while en route to the convention. 
It is expected, however, that one of 
the largest delegations ever to go from 
California to the superintendents meet- 
ing will be in attendance this year at 


Cleveland. 


D.. SEXSON will appear on a 
number of the programs. We bespeak 


for him a convention of unusual worth 
for the many thousands who will at- 
tend. 





Salute to the 
Teacher 
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} HE public school teacher cannot live apart; he cannot separate his teaching from 
his daily work and conversation. He lives among his pupils during school hours, and 
among them and their parents all the time. 


He is peculiarly a public character under the most searching scrutiny of watchful 
and critical eyes. His life is an open book. His habits are known to all. 


His office, like that of a minister of religion, d4mands of him an exceptional 


standard of conduct. 


And how rarely does a teacher fall below that standard! How seldom does a teacher 
figure in a sensational headline in a newspaper! 


It is truly remarkable, I think, that so vast an army of people—approximately 
800,000—so uniformly meets its obligations, so effectively does its job, so decently 
behaves itself, as to be almost utterly inconspicuous in a sensation-loving country. 


It implies a wealth of character, of tact, of patience, of quiet competence, to 


achieve such a record. 


Your Automobile and You, a thoroughly 
modern, illustrated high school text of 260 
pages, by Roy A. Welday, instructor in 
physics and automobile-driving, Scott High 
School, Toledo, Ohio, is published by 
Henry Holt and Company. 


Recent unwarranted increases in the 
number of frightful highway accidents have 
stimulated education throughout the nation, 
particularly on the secondary level, at the 
very beginning of Youth's driving exper- 
ience. Welday has written a particularly 
good book. 


* aK 


Education by Radio, published monthly 
by National Committee on Education by 
Radio, is a 4-page bulletin now in its ninth 
volume. S. Howard Evans is secretary of 
Madison 
Willis A. Sut- 
superintendent of schools, Atlanta, 
is on the committee representing N.E.A. 


the committee, headquarters, 1 
Avenue, New York City. 
ton, 
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Ginn and Company’s widely used series, 
“Good Reading,” for high school use, is 
now appearing in revised editions. Amer- 
ican Writers, revised edition, includes many 
recent selections as well as old favorites 
and is a well-balanced anthology. Further- 


more, it is a brief history of American 


—Henrsert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
in an address before N.E.A. Department of Superintendence, at Washington, D.C. 


literature with fresh, informal editorial 
equipment; large format, 700 pages with 
many full-page plates in color and other 
illustrations. The book is attractive in 
every way. 


* * * 


J. Evan Armstrong, president of Arm- 
strong College, Berkeley, who recentlly at- 
tended the Chicago convention of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers Federation, was 
elected second vice-president of the na- 
tional body. 


Mr. Armstrong has held important of- 
fices in California educational societies and 
is nationally-known in the field of commer- 
cial education. 


* * * 


C.T.A. Central Section Council holds a 
regular meeting on Saturday, February 18, 
in Fresno. Raymond F. Kendall, teacher in 
Madera Union High School, is president of 
the Central Section; Pat Kelly, of Bakers- 
field, is secretary-treasurer. 


* * * 


Junior Audubon Clubs 


National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties again offers membership privileges 
to boys and girls of school age. Groups 
of at least 10 children each may form Ju- 


nior Audubon Clubs. Every member re- 
ceives an attractive bird button and 6 
four-page leaflets with color-plate and out- 
line drawing. 

All clubs get News on the Wing, the 
junior clubs own newspaper. In addition, 
clubs of 25 or more members receive dur- 
ing the school year, a free subscription to 
Bird-Lore, the official bi-monthly publica- 
tion of the National Association. Mem- 
bership in the junior clubs costs each child 
only 10 cents a year. 

Teachers and leaders may obtain educational 
pamphlets, charts, books, slides and motion pic- 
tures dealing with birds and animals and the 
conservation of our country’s natural resources. 
Price lists will be sent on request, Write to: 


National Association of Audubon Societies, 1006 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


* *£ & 


Pasadena School Secretaries Association 
has the following officers for 1939: presi- 
dent, Audrey Eason, Board of Education 
Building; secretary, Mary Bates, Pasadena 
Junior College, East Campus; treasurer, 
Lyla Jane North, Altadena Elementary; 
courtesy, Kay West, Webster Elementary; 
membership, Gertrude Jensen, Board of Ed- 
ucation Building; program, Margaret Reilly, 
Eliot High; publicity, Dorothy 
Chancellor, McKinley Junior High; recrea- 


Junior 


tion, Ellen Brooks, McKinley Elementary. 
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HOT LUNCHES 


HOT LUNCHES IN THE RURAL SCHOOL 


H. E. Winterstein, Principal, Arden Elementary School, Sacramento County 


Au educators who place first the 
welfare of pupils in their charge, 
when it comes to planning school ac- 
tivities, will certainly agree that the 
hot lunch program is a most worthy 
one. 

In most secondary schools and lar- 
ger elementary schools, the serving of 
hot foods during the lunch hour is 
not a major problem, because funds 
are available and in many instances 
fine facilities are afforded. 

However, in the small elementary 
schools the problem is often a vexing 
one. In many cases little is done to 
provide hot lunches. Funds are not 
available to finance such a project, 
proper facilities are lacking, and a host 
of other problems arise to block at- 
tempts to furnish the lunch. 


Nevertheless, it is these very schools in 
which the hot lunch is most sorely needed. 


In our rural school of 200 pupils we 
have been providing one hot dish per 
day to approximately 60% of the chil- 
dren, for the past three years. The 
plan as operated in Arden has been 
most successful, both financially and 
in its operation. 

For the benefit of many who have in- 
quired into the plan and for those who 
may wish to initiate a hot lunch program 


the method of procedure will be briefly out- 
lined. 


To begin with, our school has secured 
the aid of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion and its fine corps of officials who have 
done much to aid the success of our pro- 
gram. The cook is appointed and paid 
by this organization. The school principal 
is foreman of the project and is entrusted 
with its financial operation. 


One hot lunch dish is served each day. 
We have no variety of meals to offer each 
day, though, of course, the lunch is dif- 
ferent on each day. In addition, a bread 
and butter sandwich is served to each child 
who buys the lunch. The charge is 6 
cents and for those desiring it, a small 
bottle of milk is available for only 4 cents. 
Thus for a total of 10 cents per day, a 
child may obtain a highly satisfactory noon 
lunch, cooked most excellently and served 
piping hot. 

Many lunches are served without charge 


to those children who the principal and 
teachers agree are financially unable to pay 
for them. As many of these children as 
possible are used as helpers during the few 
minutes it takes to serve the lunch in 
each room. Some of them serve as clean-up 
committees. 

All the children are given a 20-minute 
lunch period during which they eat at their 
own desks. The hot lunch, trays, milk, 
dishes and all materials are delivered into 
the room by the service committee of chil- 
dren. The actual serving of the lunch is 
done by the teacher from her desk. 

Each morning, when classes convene, the 
teachers take the children’s lunch-orders and 
collect the money. The orders are then 
sent to the kitchen where the cook is al- 
ready making preparations. 

At the end of each week the teachers 
turn all receipts over to the principal whose 
duty it is to deposit all receipts with the 
county treasurer, after first making a re- 
port to the county auditor. The auditor 
receipts the funds in favor of the school 
district. The principal may make such de- 
posits every week or at other reasonable 
intervals. 

State law requires that the school prin- 
cipal as a school district agent set up a 
commercial checking account in a_ local 
bank, and from this account make all dis- 
bursements to meet expenses of the project. 

Warrants, signed by school trustees and 
made payable to the school principal, are 
drawn for this purpose. The amount of 
the warrant is a matter to be decided by 
the trustees and the county superintendent 
of schools, who, incidentally, should be con- 
sulted when a project is organized. Such 
warrants are drawn and deposited as often 
as the expense fund nears depletion. Thus 
is set up a financial arrangement that is in 
full accord with state law. 


A hot-lunch program of this type does 
entail some extra work for the teachers and 
the principal, but in Arden School we are 
all agreed that it is undoubtedly the most 
worthwhile of all our extra-curricular activ- 
ities. 


* * #*# 


Student Loan Funds, by Walter J. Green- 
leaf, is an excellent 20-page bulletin; United 
States Office of Education, vocational di- 
vision, misc. 2141. Because of the great 
practical interest -in student loan-funds 
throughout California institutions of higher 
learning, Greenleaf's national survey is of 
high current value. 
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Winter Sports Booklet, 1939, issued by 
United States Forest Service, comprises 24 
pages and gives descriptions of 45 major 
winter sports areas with California national 
forests. 

Increasingly California schools are in- 
cluding winter sports in their extra-cur- 
ricular activities. This particular guide is 
available free upon request. Address S. B. 
Show, regional forester, 760 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 


* * * 


Indians New Day 


Tue New Day for the Indians, a survey 
of the working of the Indian Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1934, is an illustrated bulletin 
of 48 pages, prepared under editorial super- 
vision of Professor Jay B. Nash of New 
York University, a former Californian and 


formerly in the service of the federal In- 
dian Office. 

The material in this excellent pamphlet 
was gathered from authentic sources and 
checked carefully. Many California school- 
people who have Indian children in their 
schools will be interested in this pamphlet. 
Address Academy Press, 112 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City; price 10 cents. 


* * # 


Dr. Edwin G. Dexter 


Dz Edwin Grant Dexter, 70, educator 
and a leading figure in Red Cross operations 
during the World War, recently passed 
away in the home of his son, Lt. Dwight 
R. Dexter, in Maryland. 


A descendant of Thomas Dexter who settled 
in Lynn in 1629, Dr, Dexter was born in Calais, 
Maine. He went to Massachusetts with the fam- 
ily, attended the local schools and was grad- 
uated from Brown University in 1891, where 
he received his master’s degree the following 
year and later served as a member of the fac- 
ulty. He also was a faculty mesnber of Col- 
orado State Normal School and of University 
of Illinois, where he was the founder and first 
dean of the College of Education. Woodrow 
Wilson was among his assistants at the Col- 
orado Summer School of Science. 


Conimissioner of Education of Puerto Rico 
from 1907 to 1912, Dr. Dexter was a member 
of the upper house of the Insulur Legislature 
and chancellor of the University. He was 
president of the National Institute of Panama 
from 1912 to 1918, during which time he estab- 
lished a modern public school system in the 
republic. He received his doctorate in philosophy 
from Columbia in 1899 and his LL.D. from 
Puerto Rico in 1912. 


During the World War Dr. Dexter served as 
a major a8signed to duty with the Red Cross. 
He saw service in France and Rumania and 
was in charge of relief operations in Monte- 
negro and Southern Russia. 


After the war he became a member of the 
War Department Civilian Advisory Board and 
educational specialist for the 9th Corps Area. 
After serving as president of the Veterans Bu- 
reau Vocational School at Camp Sherman he 
went to Washington remaining there with the 
Veterans Administration until his retirement. 






























BASIS FOR READING 


A STATEMENT OF THE PHYSICAL BASIS FOR READING 


J. G. Goodsell, Vice-Principal, John H. Francis Polytechnic High School, 
Los Angeles 


He who would straighten the end of a 
process must commence with making its 
beginning correct.— An inscription on a 
Taoist temple. 


BR exinc is one of the most 
complex achievements the human 
mind is called upon to master; in fact, 
so much so that many people do not 
accomplish this feat. 


Mexico has some 90% illiterates. In 
our own United States, with an edu- 
cational system second to none, we 
have four million people who can 
neither read nor write. 


At first thought the act of reading 
seems to be as far removed from any- 
thing mechanical as the proverbial 
poles are from each other. 


However, a moment's reflection 
leads one to realize that such factors 
as light, an optical device for receiv- 
ing the light stimulus along with the 
necessary mechanism to move the 
light receptor and the objects of re- 
gard, namely, the printed page, are 
all mechanical in nature. 

Light is such a prevalent blessing 
to mankind that only recently has he 
given any thought to its nature. Since 
homosapiens has opened his “eyes” to 
the light he has found a world of in- 
teresting study. He has also found 
many of his fellow beings abusing 
their most priceless possession by 
working in semi-darkness or under 
lighting conditions most inefficient 
for good seeing. 


Quality and distribution of light are 
just as important as intensity of light. 


Few people realize that while reading 
comfortably on a porch or in a lawn swing 
they have approximately 500 to 1000 foot- 
candles of light intensity available; and only 
5 foot-candles or less when reading in their 
homes in the evening. Foot-candles, as a 
measure of light intensity, is like pounds 
pressure on a water-pipe but does not de- 
note quality or total quantity. 


Some idea of light intensity as given by 
the usual frosted 60-watt mazda lamp in 


common use today may be obtained from 
the following data: 

At 2 feet from lamp (unshaded) — 15 foot- 
candles. 


At 2 feet from lamp (with white cloth shade) 
—80 foot-candles. 


At 2 feet from lamp (with aluminum reflec- 
tor)—45 foot-candles. 
Thus with the same amount of electrical 
energy we can change the intensity of light 
in any direction for particular purposes. 


A fallacy has been current of late, name- 
ly, that too much light is just as dangerous, 
or more so, than too little. This is abso- 
lutely untrue. Too much light is not the 
trouble, but rather the way in which it is 
used. In fact, scientists like Dr. Luckiesh 
tell us that they do not know what the 
upper limit of light intensity best for ease 
of seeing is, but all researches seem to indi- 
cate it is above 100 foot-candles. 


In an experiment where 82 school teach- 
ers were allowed to select the illumination 
that they found most comfortable while 
reading an ordinary newspaper, 24 selected 
an intensity below 50 foot-candles, and all 
the others preferred 50 or more foot- 
candles.1 The recommended intensity for 
reading is as follows: 


50 to 100 foot-candles for severe and pro- 
longed tasks such as proof reading, difficult 
reading, etc. 


20 to 50 foot-candles for moderately critical 
and prolonged tasks, such as clerical work, ordi- 
nary reading, etc. 


10 to 20 foot-candles for moderate and pro- 
longed tasks of office and factory and when not 
prolonged ordinary reading, etc.” 

Many experiments have shown that eyes 
which are defective need higher intensities 
of light than eyes that are normal. The 
writer frequently enters schoolrooms where 
those pupils farthest from the windows are 
working in semi-darkness. 


“The human seeing-machine includes all 
of the human being that is involved in the 
entire activity of seeing.” That part which 
has to do with the receiving of light stimu- 
lus, namely, the eye itself, needs much con- 
sideration. 


The writer will not go into details con- 
cerning the well-known anatomy of the eye 
nor the well-known common defects such 
as hyperopia, myopia and astigmatism. 


1. Luckiesh and Moss, The Science of Seeing, 
page 352. 

2. Thid, page 350. 

8. Luckiesh and Moss, The Science of Seeing. 
page 33. 


4. Luckiesh and Moss, The Science of Seeing. 
page 473. 
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However, single simultaneous binocular 
vision is an accepted requisite for good 
reading. This is a condition which most 
frequently escapes the notice of eyesight 
examiners in public schools. 

Particularly at the reading distance, many 
poor readers have trouble due to the mus- 
cular inbalance between the two eyes. Many 
times pupils and adults, too, do not realize 
they are seeing with only one eye. This is 
known as suspension. Because of difficulty 
in bringing the image produced by the two 
eyes upon exactly corresponding parts of 
the two retinas and of precisely the same 
size and shape, the brain interprets only 
one image and finally the habit of sup- 
pression in one eye is established. 


When we consider the facts that the 


- movement of each eye is controlled by six 


extrinsic muscles and that the movements 
of the two eyes controlled by 12 muscles 
must work together in perfect harmony, it 
is easy to see that real work is involved. 


A Series of Jerks 


In the reading task the eyes move across 
the printed page in a series of jerks and 
reading is only accomplished when the eyes 
fix or stop in their movement. The aver- 
age adult reader reads at about 300 words 
per minute and makes, roughly, 100 fixa- 
tions per 100 words. How much work has 
been done while reading for 30 minutes? 
A little computation shows that 9000 words 
have been read and 9000 fixations accom- 
plished, involving the 12 ocular muscles in 
new and delicate adjustments. This also 
means that, on the average, 5 of these ad- 
justments must be made per second. This 
task is one which means real work and one 
not usually understood by teachers when 
assigning school work. 


Most poor readers make regressions or 
backward movements which only add to the 
work of the ocular muscles. The average 
number of regressions as well as the number 
of fixations are inversely proportional to the 
age of the reader while the speed of read- 
ing in words per minute is directly propor- 
tional to the age up to about the 12th 
grade. “The eye is to reading as the hand 
is to writing.” 

By placing electrodes near the eye to be 
examined and amplifying and recording the 
currents flowing between the two electrodes. 
electromyograms have been made showing 
the currents generated by these muscles dur- 
ing reading.* These results show fatigue of 
the muscles when reading under poor il: 
lumination as well as after prolonged use 
of the eyes. The above method of inves: 
tigation holds promise of many interesting 
facts concerning the use and abuse of the 
eyes. 


By the use of electromyograms the ef- 


fect of different typographical designs are 
(Please turn to page 46) 
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CALIFORNIA HISTORY 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CALIFORNIA HISTORY AS A SCHOOL SUBJECT 


Peter Thomas Conmy, Grand Historian, Native Sons of the Golden West; 
Instructor and Counselor, Mission High School, San Francisco 


P usuc interest in the curricu- 
jum is nowhere better illustrated than 
in the growth of California history as 
a subject in the schools of the state. 

In 1900 not a single university, col- 
lege or high school offered instruc- 
tion in this field. In the elementary 
schools hardly more than the most 
general notions of California's past 
were taught and in a cursory man- 
ner. 


Within 20 years, however, the sub- 
ject was introduced, made mandatory 
for the elementary schools. After 
1920 it became increasingly popular 
in the high schools and colleges. 

This inclusion of the History of 
California in the curricula of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, and in the 
subject offerings of college and uni- 
versity history departments was due 
to three factors, namely, (1) popular 
demand, (2) advanced research, and 
(3) the appearance of textbooks in 
the field, suitable for learners on the 
various grade levels. 


However highly desirable it may be 
for the public to be interested in the 
welfare of its schools, the fact remains 
that public interest in the curriculum 
has at times worked to the detriment 
of education. 

This is especially true in regard to 
elementary schools, the courses-of- 
study of which have been crowded 
from time to time with this and that 
subject, not upon the recommendation 
of scientific curriculum-builders, but 
upon the demand of this or that lay 
organization which may desire that 
a certain subject, its hobby, be in- 
cluded in the list of mandatory school 
subjects. 

The use of the word, hobby, in the 
foregoing sentence would be a mild 
term in the description of many such 
situations. Many times the demands 
of such lay groups represent nothing 
short of fanaticisms of one sort or an- 
other. _ 

One of these inroads upon the ele- 


mentary school curriculum of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
tury was State History, a subject 
which was condemned by historians 
and educators alike. 

But although state history as a 
school subject was not approved for 
most states, California history has 
won recognition as a proper subject 
for the schools of the state. The rea- 
son for this divergence of opinion, 
namely the disapproval of state his- 
tory as a school subject generally, and 
the acceptance of California history 
from the general rule will be seen 
presently. 

The inclusion of state history in the 
elementary school curriculum was at 
first sectional in both origin and pur- 
pose. In the years which immediately 
followed the Civil War, the people of 
several Southern States felt that the 
national movement had detracted too 
much from: the dignity of the state's 
rights doctrine. They sought to make 
some provision in the course-of-study 
whereby the coming citizens would be 
made state conscious. 

It was not practicable to teach the 
supremacy of the states over the Fed- 
eral government in view of the turn 
of events after the close of the Civil 


Growing Wings 


Mildred Long, Pomona, Los Angeles 
County 


I WATCHED a chrysalis open, 
A process painful and slow, 

But patient endurance conquered— 
A butterfly lived to glow. 


I dared not hasten its freedom, 
Not even with infinite care, 

Or, emerging, its colorful pinions 
Would only droop in despair. 


Pray not for release from trials, 

But pray for faith to endure 

That the soul may emerge to conquer 
On wings that are strong and pure. 


Book rights reserved 
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War. It was thought, however, that 
if the history of the state were pre- 
sented, a warm patriotism for the 
state would be inculcated. 

To this end and purpose most of 
the Southern States taught state his- 
tory in their elementary schools and 
some of them made such teaching 
compulsory by law. That the sub- 
ject was popular is shown by the num- 
ber of state histories which appeared. 

Some of these are, King and Feck- 
len, History of Louisiana, 1897; 
Smith, History of Virginia, 1898; 
Evans, History of Georgia, 1898; 
Gambrill, Leading Events of Maryland 
History, 1903; Chandler, Makers of 
Virginia History, 1904; Chapell, Geor- 
gia History Stories, 1905; Reynolds, 
Makers of Arkansas History, 1905; 
Magruder, History of Louisiana, 1909. 


State History Movement 


This list is by no means exhaustive. Data 
presented by Tryon shows that in 1903 the 
following states required instruction in state 
history in the elementary schools,—Ala- 
bama, Florida, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Montana, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Texas, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia and 
West Virginia." By 1913, Georgia, Illi- 
nois, New Mexico, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, South Dakota, Wisconsin and Wyo- 
ming had enacted similar laws. In 1923, 
twenty-five and in 1929, twenty-nine states 
were requiring some instruction in their 
own history. 

As was stated above the state history 
movement was condemned at first. Later 
due to the California History movement 
in this state it won approval. One of the 
strongest condemnations of state history is 
that voiced by the Report to the American 
Historical Association by the Committee of 
seven, in 1899, which reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

But difficult as it is to find substantial 
reasons for the exclusive study of United 
States history as a whole, it is still more 
dificult to find them for the study of the 
individual states. This history, prescribed 
by at least eleven of the state laws, is an 
evidence of misdirected valuation, and also 
probably a result of the pedagogical cry 
that swept the country a few years ago, 
“from the known to the unknown.” But 
the demand for state history rests on no 
substantial basis either historical or peda- 
gogical. Every state in the United States 
has artificial boundary lines determined by 
provincial grants or by legislative acts ac- 


‘Data taken from R. M, Tryon, The Teaching 
of Local and State History, National Council for 
the Social Studies, Sixth Yearbook, 1936 pp. 
134-35. 
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cording to parallels of latitude and long- 
itude, and to attempt to endow these ar- 
tificially-created states with the attributes of 
organic states is to distort the historical 
truth. 


Ti development of California history 
as a school subject has proceeded along 
different lines from those mentioned above. 
It has been born of a genuine pride which 
Californians have in the history of their 
state. 

They want their children to be familiar 
with this for its own sake. 

Their purpose is a cultural end in itself, 
not a propaganda for state’s rights, nor to 
place state heroes into competition for glory 
with the heroes of the nation. 

Indeed, the central point of the long 
period of 77 years of Spanish and Mex- 
ican rule over California, 1769-1846, is 
the merger into the possession of the United 
States, 1846. 

Following this there is the movement, 
1848-1850, for admission to the Union. One 
can hardly read the history of California 
from 1850 to 1862 without being impressed 
with the struggle against disunion and 
slavery which finally triumphed in the elec- 
tion of Stanford as governor in 1861. 

The history of California since the Civil 
War is one of participation in the political, 
economic and cultural life of the whole 
nation. 


Preserve the Landmarks 


California history was given a stimulus 
in 1903 when certain groups concentrated 
their activities to preserve the landmarks 
of the state. These were the Pioneer So- 
ciety (founded 1850), the Native Sons of 
the Golden West (founded 1875), and the 
Native Daughters of the Golden West 
(founded 1886). 

Each of these organizations was dedicated 
to a preservation of California's historic 
past. In 1903 the Historic Landmarks 
league, controlled by all three, was formed. 
The league devoted itself at first to the 
marking of historic places, and to the pre- 
servation and restoration of existing land- 
marks. Its program as set forth in its ar- 
ticles of incorporation was even wider in 
scope and included the following: 

To encourage historical research and the 
study of California history, and to use all 
proper means to establish a chair of Cali- 
fornia History in the University of Cali- 
fornia, and incorporate the study of 
California History in the curriculum of the 
state as a regular course of study. 

Public interest in such landmarks as Sut- 
ter's Fort, Donner Lake, the Customs House 
at Monterey and the 21 Missions, led to 
public curiosity about the past. In 1908 
the Native Sons of the Golden West looked 
toward the establishment of a professorship 
at the University of California, but their 
offer was rejected, to the surprise of all, by 


President Wheeler for the reason that no 
competent scholar in that field was avail- 
able. 

In place of the proposed chair he re- 
commended the establishment of research 
fellowships, which was done in 1910. After 
five years the fruits of research became ap- 
parent when the University appointed Dr. 
Charles E. Chapman, former fellow, to give 
instruction in California history. 

From the university viewpoint California 
history was not only important as such, 
but as well for its relative values as a 
phase of colonial expansion and a special- 
ized part of the history of the United 
States. These values were not long in 
being recognized by the high schools. After 
1920 California history found its way into 
high school courses-of-study. 


In Elementary Curricula 


In 1924-25, when Bagley and Kyte made 
their study of the curricula of California 
elementary schools, they found that instruc- 
tion in California history was being of- 
fered in 45 counties and 14 cities, rang- 
ing from the Low Third to the High Eighth 
Grade in its placement. They recommended 
that it be taught in the Low and High 
Fourth grades, and this has been generally 
followed.’ 

As interest in the teaching of California 
history progressed, several elementary texts 
were written. The first of these, H. E. 
Bandini, History of California, 1908, was 
followed by R. D. Hunt, California the 
Golden, 1911. Later H. E. Bolton and 
E. D. Adams, California’s Story, 1922, ap- 
peared. In 1924 Harr Wagner released his 
Pacific History Stories and in 1931 Roy 
W. Cloud his Trails of Yesterday. In 1925 
Ethel I. Salisbury, teacher, Los Angeles 
City Schools, with-the collaboration of sev- 
eral fellow-teachers, produced Boys and 
Girls California. 

In 1930, Oakland, and in 1932, San 
Francisco school departments produced his- 
tories of their respective cities for pupils 
of elementary grade. 

The whole movement has been aided by 
psychologists whose scientific findings in- 
dicate that in the study of history it is well 
to proceed from the local to the distant. 
They believe that the best psychological ap- 
proach is to work from the present-day 
problem to its roots in the past, and from 
local history to its connections with the 
larger national and world movements. 

For this reason California History is now 
a popular subject in elementary, secondary 
and higher institutions throughout the state. 
Indeed its place in the high school course- 
of-study is unique: for state history has 
been regarded universally as belonging to 
the elementary school. 

That California history has found its 


WwW. C. Bagley and C. G. Kyte, California 
Curriculum Study, p. 194. 
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way into the high school is due to the fact 
that it bears a genuine relationship to the 
history of the United States and modern 
Europe, and that California is not a mere 
geographical expression arranged on a map 
to suit political convenience, but is a cul- 
ture system which has grown since 1769, 
when Spanish civilization was first planted 
at San Diego by Serra and Portola. 

As a result of this development of Cali- 
fornia history, educators are coming to lift 
their condemnation of state history, sug- 
gesting that it be taught, as in California, 
that is, as a phase of national and world 
development. 


* * * 


Development of State Programs for the 


’ Certification of Teachers is a bulletin of 


178 pages by Benjamin W. Frazier, U. S. 
Office of Education, (1938, no. 12); and 
will be of great practical interest to Cali- 
fornia school people who are directly con- 
cerned with teacher certification. 


* * 


J. A. Burkman, assistant state director of 
education, is author of the 1938 fall six- 
weeks statistical report of the California 
State Colleges, 14 mimeographed pages, is- 
sued by State Department of Education. 


* * # 


National Parks Bulletin, now in its 14th 
volume, is issued to members of National 
Parks Association; headquarters at 1624 H 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.; James 
A. Foote is executive secretary. This pri- 
vate, nation-wide, non-political association 
is actively interested in the perpetuation 
of America’s national primeval parks as 
areas of unmodified natural condition. 


* * * 


The Best I’ve Seen 


Prerer H. Snyder, principal, Washing- 
ton Elementary School, San Diego, and 
member C.T.A. State Council of Education, 
suggests that there be a corner somewhere 
in Sierra Educational News entitled “*The 


Best I've Seen.” This would be devoted to 
contributions by school people, each con- 
cisely describing a specific school affair of 
unusual merit. These school or classroom 
activities would include special holiday ex- 
ercises, tableaux, dramatics, and other sim- 
ilar events. 

It is Mr. Snyder's thought that the sec- 
tion would always be the same size so that 
it could be cut out and filed in a 4 by 6 
filing-box. “We have all hunted all over,” 
he says, “for ideas for Christmas or Thrift 
Day and couldn't remember where we saw 
what!” 

If the idea seems to be of general in- 
terest, we shall -be pleased to: use it—Ed. 
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WITH PEGASUS 


WINGING OUR WAY WITH PEGASUS: AN ILLUSTRATION OF POSSIBLE 
GROWTHS WHEN A UNIT OF WORK IS BASED 
UPON CHILD INTEREST 


Mrs. Iris Ritchie, Santa Ysabel, San Diego County 


Tis little unit of work amazed 
and gratified us because it was carried 
out in a group which was, in the main, 
below average in interest, response 
and ordinary school abilities. The chil- 
dren were in grades 1, 3, 5, 6 and 7. 

After months of trying to lead them 
into lines of activity in which “dear 
teacher” was ready and interested, in 
desperation one day I pretended an in- 
terest in the badly drawn wild-West 
horses they were continually sketch- 
ing and “wasting time” with. I was 
rewarded immediately by a few appre- 
ciative glances. 

In a few minutes time I had sensed 
a vital pupil interest — something the 
children believed was worth while. 
They actually felt the need of inves- 
tigating further the matter of horses. 

Our first conversation quite took my 
breath away, because I saw the chil- 
dren's need, but all that I knew about 
horses was wrapped in a vague mem- 
ory of Black Beauty and similar child- 
hood reading. My effort, however, of 
trying to keep up with the group and 
just a step ahead has been one of my 
richest experiences. 

As they gathered courage the chil- 
dren showed me more of their rude 
drawings and their little torn Sunday 
Supplement pictures—these little 
treasures with which I had so often 


We make many horses like this 


been impatient — and I saw that our 
initial procedures were well under 
way. 

There ensued then an almost fev- 
erish gathering up of all available pic- 
tures and stories about horses. We 
searched through old, discarded school 
books in the attic and were well re- 
warded. We sent to our county li- 
brary and visual education depart- 
ment, from which places we received 
prompt and generous responses. We 
secured from the Humane Society a 
number of leaflets and pamphlets 
about the care and treatment of 
horses. 


We See Beautiful Horses 


A neighboring rancher, who owned 
fine horses was invited to talk to us. 
We saw beautiful horses in a nearby 
Riding Academy. The children’s inter- 
est was so great that it almost seemed 
that every time a supervisor or other 
guest drove into the yard, there was a 
little stirring and questioning, “Will 
she know something new to tell us? 
Will he find this or that for us?” 


There came gradually the evolution 
of an established plan. Our reading 
material and pictures suggested topics 
or “chapters.” Then we searched def- 
initely for information around these 
topics. The pooling of our experiences 
and findings began to suggest the co- 
operative making of a “book.” Beauti- 
ful pictures from old Instructors 
helped us visualize such a book as 
large, “big enough for anything!” 

The chapter headings were such as these: 
The Ways Horses are Used to Work, Use 
of Horses for Pleasure, Kinds of Horses, 
Stories and Poems About Horses, Horses 
in History, Famous Pictures of Horses, Care 
and Treatment of Horses, Miscellaneous In- 
formation about Horses, Our Own Draw- 
ings of Horses, Our Stories about Horses, 
and Bibliography (written and annotated 
by the chiJdren). 

The children worked in such a nat- 
ural manner that the integration of 


Here is our big book of horses 


valuable subject-matter was the most 
matter-of-fact development. 

In imagination, we followed the 
people of long, long ago, chasing wild 
horses into cleverly-made pits for food. 
Later we tamed the colts for riding 
and for beasts of burden — noting 
there a turning-point in the story of 
civilization. In the story of Esther, the 
Hebrew queen, we saw Mordecai rid- 
ing upon the horse—a symbol of 
honor. 

We stood beside Phidias, in ancient 
Greece, and saw the story of his coun- 
try’s conquests unfold before our eyes, 
hewn in lasting, white marble. We 
considered the massive horses of the 
middle ages, emblems of strength and 
courage, as they carried crusaders or 
knights in heavy armor. 

We listened with Joan of Arc to the 
voices, and found ourselves carried away on 
a beautiful, white horse to save France. 
Then the great surrenders in history that 
were made on horseback live in our minds 
and have special meaning. Similarly, the 
horses and riders of our own early Cali- 


fornia days have new and greater signifi- 
cance for us. 


I N the field of music, too, there was the 
most natural increase in an appreciation of 
something better than these children had 
liked before. They insisted, most matter-of- 
factly upon hearing, almost daily, The Ride 
of the Valkyrie, The Forge in the Forest, 
and The Wild Horseman. Even the several 
little Hobby Horse and Rocking Horse mel- 
odies were considered very critically, and in 
their efforts to make up similar tunes and 
rhythms the children discovered little tech- 
nicalities and appreciations that I had been 
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trying for months to instill. The many little 
songs and instrumental pieces furnished in- 
centives for galloping and trotting exercises 
in periods of physical relaxation. 

Some of the songs and music that we had ac- 
cess to in our State Series Music books were: 
from Music Hour in Kindergarten and First 
Grade, Trot, Trot, p. 3; Knight of the Hobby 
Horse, p. 22; The Rocking Horse, p. 24; My 
Pony, p. 32; Shoe the Old Horse, p. 39; The 
Wild Rider, p. 86; Gray Pony, p. 104; from 
Adventures in Music, The Rider, p. 45; The 
Little Hunter, p. 50; The Cossack Rider, p. 
190; from Music Hour, Book I, Playing Horse, 
p. 53; from Music Hour, Book II, The Hunts- 
man, p. 10; from Music of Many Lands and 
Peoples, Troika Ride, p. 18; Music Hour, In- 
termediate Grades, Theme from Light Cavalry 
Overture, p. 199; Theme from Ride of the Val- 
kyrie, p. 320; from the Progressive Music Ser- 
ies, Book I. My Pony, p. 67; from the sams 
series, Book II, Hoof Beats, p. 132; Horse and 
Cock, p. 95, 

The Victor records enjoyed especially were: 
Knight of the Hobby Horse, Schumann, 22162A; 
The Hobby Horse, 24533; Ride a Cock Horse, 
Giles, 20212A; Riding Through the Sky, 25311; 
Rocking Horse, 22620A; Forge in the Forest, 
Michaelis, 19879B; William Tell Overture, Fin- 
ale, Rossini, 20607B; Ride of the Valkyries, 
Wagner, 74684; Wild Horseman, Schumann, 
22162A; Anvil Chorus, Verdi, 20127B; Erlking, 
Schumann, 7177; On the Trail from the Grand 
Canyon Suite, Ferde Grofe, 36095B; and A 
Hunt in the Black Forest, Voelker, 35792. 


Needless to say, the children’s reading 
abilities increased incredibly during this 
study. In their search for horse material 
they read widely and rapidly, and probably 
much, in passing, that was irrelevant to the 
subject in hand; but a very great deal was 
read. 


Progress in Reading 


It was valuable at times for a child to 
skim rapidly over reading a little below his 
level, as well, as at other times, to ponder 
over some too-difficult paragraphs. When 
there was a need for searching out real 
meanings and definite information, the read- 
ing was done carefully and accurately. The 
children learned to locate information more 
easily and quickly through the use of in- 
dexes and tables of contents. 

In getting their book together, the chil- 
dren found need to do a great deal of 
writing. Interesting picture stories must be 
written out, different kinds of horses must 
be described and favorite poems must be 
copied to be incorporated into the book. 

Other language work consisted of writing 
original poems and stories about horses, and 
the writing of a fascinating bibliography of 
all the charming books we had access to. 
The children became very critical of and 
impatient to improve their handwriting. 
Many times they could not permit a bit of 
handwriting te remain in the book until it 
had been done over and over — it had to 
be just as nearly perfect as possible. When 
a child looked through the book, he was 
almost sure to find fault with some: of his 
previous writing and beg to replace it with 
a better copy. 

Similarly, there was increased skill in sen- 


tence structure and composition. As the 
book became too large and bulky, the chil- 
dren discovered that they must condense 
their written material to the important 
points and write accurately and concisely. 
They made the acquaintance of many new 
words which arose almost daily. 

Their own stories were vital and of no 
small consequence in the general scheme of 
things. One first grade Indian lad told a 
colorful tale of his grandmother's red and 
white horse which had “the Mexican sad- 
dle” and ‘ta very pretty saddle-blanket.” 


W: found upon examination of all 
available literature that we had an abund- 
ance of horse material, real and fanciful. 
The old Greek stories and Norse mythology 
are replete with symbolic horses—— The 
Chariot Race, The Wooden Horse, Buce- 
phales, Pegasus, Grane, Sleipnir, and the 
swift horses of the Valkyries. We found 
quaint, old stories, in the discarded text- 
books of several years ago, of the days 
when horses were more common as friends 
and helpers of man. In this connection, too, 
we have in our book a page of fine old 
pictures of city streets before the days of 
automobiles. 

Among the poems we enjoyed were: The Lit- 
tle Colt, Edward Everett; Catching the Colt, 
Marian Douglass; Rodney’s Ride, Elbridge S. 
Brooks; Village Blacksmith, Midnight Ride of 
Paul Revere, The Leap of Roushan Beg, Bell 
of Atri, Henry W. Longfellow; Sheridan’s Ride, 
Thomas Lore Peacock; Lockinvar, Sir Walter 
Scott ; Kentucky Bell, Constance Fenimore Wool- 
son; John Gilpin’s Ride, William Cowper; The 
Highwayman, Alfred Noyes; How They Brought 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix and the 
wonderful Arabian horseback ride, Through the 
Metidja to Abd-el Kadr, Robert Browning. 

Many of these, such as the last one, must 
be read aloud for the music of the lines. 
Likewise, much of the beautiful expression 
and fine, rhythmic sentence structure of 
such selections as Hawthorne’s Chimaera 
would be lost in silent reading. Even the 
most casual perusal of this literature could 
not but give a child a richer and fuller 
understanding and appreciation of our 
civilization from its beginning. 

The assembling of the material for our 
book necessitated the employment of many 
of the fundamental essentials of art — prin- 


The Macmillan Company, publisher, has 
issued two noteworthy books,—1. Conflict- 
ing Theories of Education, by Dr. I.- L. 
Kandel, professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 190 pages, 
a series of related papers and addresses 
prepared during 1937-38. 

2. More Silver Pennies, by Blanche Jen- 
nings Thompson, head, English Depart- 
ment, Benjamin Franklin High School, 
Rochester, New York; 170 pages, being a 
worthy continuation of her previous de- 
lightful volume of poems for children. 
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ciples of lettering, design, composition, illus- 
tration, free hand drawing, and a study of 
color. It enabled the children to become 
acquainted with several different mediums 
of self-expression — paper, clay, soap, wood, 
and masonite. We even made gay cowboy 
kerchiefs of tied and dyed design. 


We enjoyed every phase of the work, 
but it seemed, that in the realm of art ap- 
preciation, we literally soared. From the 
children’s crude attempts to carve from 
soap, it was an easy introduction to the 
Horses of Phidias. The children were vis- 
ibly startled by the realization of what had 
been done with hard, unwieldy marble, or 
with bronze, etc. They saw the action re- 
sulting from the use of diagonal lines in 


‘the Phidias carvings, and the parallel lines 


and lines in opposition showing strength, 
in such pieces of statuary as Mestrovic’s 
American Indian, Hyatt’s Jeanne d’Arc, and 
Rumsey’s Pizarro. 


Marvelous Sculptural Groups 


From these horse themes it was a simple 
step to other marvelous sculptural groups 
— Discobolus, with its rhythm of line 
through curves and repetition, and the 
Laccoon Group, showing such great achieve- 
ment of intense expression and the twist- 
ing of the form in marble. 


In sharp contrast to this western art was 
a glimpse into the Oriental. We borrowed 
a set of Tannyu’s line drawings of horses, 
and felt the graceful rhythmic lines with 
which a Japanese artist can tell so much. 
Then we made our own line drawings with 
Japanese brushes held in the Japanese man. 
ner. After this little experience I am sure 
we feel more at home with all Japanese 
prints. 

The picture study resulting from our 
work on horses is a thing of growing inter- 
est. Rosa Bonheur is now our friend, as 
indeed,.are many other famous people who 
love animals. We were fortunate to have in 
our school a few days two pictures of 
horses by Marie du Barry, a young woman 
now living in San Diego. The children now 
look for balance in a picture, formal or 
informal. They like to search out how bal- 
ance was gotten by different artists. 


They are more sensitive now, too, to a 
good pattern arrangement of darks and 
lights. Lucy Kemp-Welch’s Behind the Plow 
is a picture they never tire of studying. 
Other fine pictures of horses that came our 
way are St. George and the Dragon by 
Raphael Sanzio, The Horse Fair and The 
Noble Charger by Rosa Bonheur, Sir Gala- 
had by George Frederick Watts, Galahad 
the Deliverer by Abby, Prince Balthazar by 
Velasquez, Shoeing the Bay Mare by Land- 
seer, and Pharaoh’s Horses by Herring. 
These pictures are so varied in character 
that it was not difficult for the children to 
get an idea of an interpretation of the 
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feeling of different pictures and the artist's 
purpose. 


Even geography had its share of inter- 
est in our project. We had a colorful little 
experiment with a decorative, free-hand 
map of the world, which served to estab- 
lish certain geographical facts. With great 
care we arranged our kinds of horses in the 
countries of the world in which they be- 
longed. In this, too, we talked about mar- 
gins, nice lettering, and the necessary rule 
of “fit and fill” the space. 


Our book does not represent all that we 
found and discussed, because we could not 
always find pictures or illustrative material, 
but it is rather a sort of scrap book of in- 
teresting things that came our way during 
this study. 


Discussion and Evaluation 


Not the least valuable of the outcomes of 
this work was the development of the habit 
of pupil discussion and evaluation. The 
children became very critical of nice page 
formations, of the suitability of certain types 
of materials included, and of good and poor 
organization of material. They spoke quite 
frankly of good and bad points of design 
in each other's work. They saw places in 
our work where more time and effort were 
expended than the value received. 


Very gratifying were the times when they 
indicated definite satisfactions from their 
own efforts and achievements. Expression 
has been made of the desire to follow up 
further different related lines of thought. 
For instance, the children would like to 
know more of the horses of the recent 
coronation, and of the Canadian Mounted 
Police. They hope sometime to attend a 
horse fair, and to visit a blacksmith’s shop. 
We took a little note of what people wore 
in different periods of time, and it might 
be interesting for older girls to make a 
study of woman's costume for horseback 
riding down through the ages. 


I believe this work was successful because 
in directing it I began right where the chil- 
dren were, accepted their interest, and tried 
to find success for them at their level of 
understanding — always with the idea of 
raising that level and trying to be patient 
when growth took place very slowly. There 
was a nice balance of give and take between 
the pupils, and between them and myself. 

From the beginning there was definite 
evidence of pupil growth, teacher growth 
and parent interest and growth. Parents be- 
came more aware of and sympathetic with 
the aims and ideals of the school. 

This unit lent itself well to individual 
abilities and maturity levels. It gave em- 
ployment to every child and offered ample 
opportunity to each one for creative expe- 
rience and initiative in carrying out new 
suggestions. 

As the work progressed it required be- 


havior on an increasingly higher level than 
the pupil had previously shown. There was, 
in this study, a minimum of physical “‘ac- 
tivity” or puttering. We learned to plan 
and work together more happily than we 
had done before. 


I speak for all of us when I say that we 
are greatly indebted to this beautiful favor- 
ite of all our beasts of burden — the horse. 
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HUMANITY 


EDUCATION’S APPEAL FOR HUMANITY? 


J. W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Bows Tuesday evening I was a 
dinner guest at the home of some dear 
friends of mine in Chicago. They are 
of Italian heritage and are Catholics. 
Their parents were among the five 
million people who came to this coun- 
try from Italy. 

Yesteday I sat in conference with a 
group of 25 very intelligent, cultured 
and interesting Negro men and wom- 
en at International House, University 
of Chicago, discussing with them cer 
tain problems of higher education. 

Last month while in my home city 
of Des Moines, Iowa, I visited again 
my close personal friend, Rabbi Eu- 
gene Mannheimer, in whose home and 
synagogue I have spent many profit- 
able hours during 20 years of resi- 
dence in Des Moines. 

These few personal experiences of 
recent days show in a very real way 


1, Radio Address — N.B.C. 


how a relatively free society enables 
us to enrich our lives through fellow: 
ship with men of different races and 
religions. 


It is a short-sighted individual who 
passes by the innumerable opportunities in 
a free society to enrich his life by exchang- 
ing experiences and ideas with those of a 
different racial or religious background than 
his own. 


When short-sightedness of this kind is 
expressed as a social doctrine and children 
are taught that blood is the basis of superi- 
ority, the rights of those who want to ex- 
pand their personalities to encompass hu- 
manity itself are not only denied, but the 
whole society becomes sick with the arro- 
gance and brutality which naturally flow 
from this false theory of superiority. 

Of course, we in this country have not 
reached a stage of perfection in the cooper- 
ative building of American culture through 
fruitful interrelationships of various groups. 
But here in this Nation to which 38 million 
immigrants have come during the last 120 
years, the struggle of peoples of all races 
and of many creeds has been and is con- 
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sciously toward the goal of human under- 
standing and tolerance. 

We are free to participate in this effort 
to elevate humankind irrespective of race, 
color, or creed; to rise to new heights of 
civilization with the help of all contributors 
to culture. 

And we do participate in this reaching 
for human welfare as we recognize the 
worth of personality for its own values. 

There are those who deprecate the demo- 
cratic way of life, and even sneer at its 
idealism. They rest their case on the power 
of physical force exercised by so-called “su- 
perior” persons at the top; they rule. the 
people by dictation and by fear of the 
sword. 

We stake our faith on the spiritual power 
of self-respect and self-reliance among the 
people. 

We believe that centuries of history and 
our own national experience furnish ample 
evidence that the God-given impulse to be 
free and the inborn longing for self-de- 


velopment and self-expression cannot be 
permanently submerged by those few who 
in times of crisis seize temporarily the 
power to control and stultify the lives of 
many. 

But this ultimate faith of ours in the tri- 
umph of humanity over bigotry calls for 
positive action, particularly at times when 
the human spirit is broken by sporadic 
fanaticism. 

Educators today are challenged as never 
before to deal realistically with this iniqui- 
tous blood theory which poisons the springs 
of civilization. The answer to barbarism has 
always been Enlightenment. And this is still 
the answer. 


We shall measure men of all races and 


creeds by their achievement, their honesty © 


of purpose, and their humility. 

We shall not turn our eyes back to the 
darkness of the Middle Ages for we know 
that our course toward human solidarity 
leads to a unity based on moral forces 
capable of meeting today’s and tomorrow's 
crises. 


JOB PLACEMENT 


THE PROBLEM OF YOUTH JOB-PLACEMENT 


Louis T. Jones, Director of Research and Guidance, Whittier Union High 
School, Los Angeles County 


Tix “final report” of President 


Roosevelt's unemployment survey, 
launched a year ago, now is at hand. 
This study, the most extensive of its 
kind known to history, must be of 
signal interest to the Nation’s educa- 
tional as well as industrial leaders. 

This National Unemployment Cen- 
sus, it will be recalled, was undertaken 
through the Post Office Department. 
With the 85 million survey cards 
printed for this purpose, and with the 
337,000 trained postal employes who 
assisted in this enterprise, 32 million 
American homes were visited in five 
brief days. 

The returns revealed that exactly 
7,822,913 persons capable of empioy- 
ment were “out of work.” 

This immense total has increased 
daily, until to-date it is conservatively 
estimated at 10 million or more, mii- 
lions of whom are youths of working 
age. 

Even before this survey was taken, the 


U. S. Commissioner of Education declared 
that fully 5 million youths between the ages 


of 16 and 24 were unemployed. For these 
our economic structure seemed to have no 
place. 

Annually, moreover, not less than 2 mil- 
lion expectant graduates pour forth from 
our high schools and colleges to still fur- 
ther glut this over-loaded labor stream, each 
wistfully looking for life’s job. 

Across this great continent, replete with 
its abundant natural wealth, this vast army 
of unemployed casts its dark shadow. In 
this we have a compelling problem. 

Youth, as well as the adult worker, must 
have status and security. 


Said one writer who is close to this 
situation: “Every youth, thus treading the 
road of enforced idleness, with toes worn 
through his. shoes and with elbows bare, 
offers an eloquent indictment of our pres- 
ent industrial order. What have the Fed- 
eral Government and the Nation’s schools 
done to meet this charge?” 


The greatest agency to tackle this prob- 
lem is the United States Employment Serv- 
ice. Within three years after its inception 
in 1935, fully 8,954,150 jobs had. been 
found for old and young. 

By March, 1937, more than 24 million 
persons were on the register of this fed- 
eral-state service in every part of the Na- 
tion. No charge is made for such registra- 
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tion, and any individual over 16 years of 
age is eligible. 

Every state or national survey has served 
to demonstrate the seriousness of youth's 
jobless dilemma. To somewhat relieve the 
situation, the National Youth Administra- 
tion (N.Y.A.) was established. Through 
this instrument alone more than 200,000 
young men and women in 611 colleges and 
universities were subsidized while enrolled 
in school; while fully 300,000 high school 
pupils were likewise aided at Federal ex- 
pense last year. 

What American youth wants, however, 
is the chance to work, not charity. 

In most states many colleges and even 
high schools maintain placement bureaus 
to aid in bridging the gap between em- 
ployers and job-hunters. In California this 
is particularly true. Five years ago our State 
Department of Education found that 54 of 
the 107 high schools addressed provided 
placement and follow-up service for their 
graduates. 

For the future this must be regarded as 
a vital part of education; for no school 
can regard its responsibility completely dis- 
charged with the granting of a diploma. 
The school needs to see its graduates, once 
trained, geared properly into the pro- 
ductive life of the community. 

At the annual fall session of the Social 
Science Association of Southern California, 
held in Los Angeles in October, this phase 
of the youth problem was dealt with in 
panel discussion before no less than 500 
high school teachers of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty. Two high school youths were members 
of the panel, along with a United States 
congressman, a judge, a minister, and the 
superintendent of Pasadena city schools. 

It was agreed that by its very nature, the 
work of the secondary school must be gen- 
eralized, but that before the problem of 
youth’s employment can be solved some 
type of workable apprenticeship on a wide 
scale must be established. 

Similar panels might be set up through 
out the State, where representative citizen 
groups, school officials, P.T.A. members, 
and forward-looking young people might 
meet on a common plane in the considera- 
tion of such matters. 

This was recently done at Whittier Union 
High School, where not only job selection 
but also job placement has become an in- 
tegral part of that institution's guidance 
program. 


* * *# 


The student body, Warm Springs Ele- 
mentary School, Alameda County, pub- 
lishes El Pomona, an attractive, illustrated 
hectographed school paper of 25 or more 
pages with handsome block print cover. 
Editor-in-chief of a recent issue is Vergil 
Shulsen. Principal of the school is Leslie 
Maffey. 


, ee ee, ee oe 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


CALIFORNIA HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Virginia Phillips, Teacher, Home Economics, Fowler Union High School; 
President, California Home Economics Association 


6 oven home economics women of 
vision and determination met in 
Fresno in the spring of 1921 to or- 
ganize a home economics association 
in California. Essie Elliott of Los 
Angeles was chosen the first presi- 
dent. Under her guidance, affiliation 
with American Home Economics As- 
sociation was accomplished in January 
1922, with 171 members. 

Since that time the California 
Home Economics Association has 
grown and developed until today 
there are six sections; the Bay, Cen- 
tral, North Central, Northern, San 
Diego, and Southern. These sections 
vary from those which are largely 
urban, such as the Bay and Southern, 
to those which are largely rural, such 
as the Central and Northern Sections. 
As a result the sections vary widely as 
to number, type, and place of meet- 
ings. 

The two larger sections have a 
great variety of meetings, while the 
smaller ones find it necessary to have 
fewer meetings with programs that 
will interest and appeal to the entire 
membership, regardless of the type of 
work in which they are engaged. 

The business of the state association is 
carried on by the Executive Council 
which meets in the spring of the year. 
The Council is composed of the state of- 
ficers, state committee chairmen, section 
presidents and councilors, according to sec- 
tion membership. 

At the spring meeting, this group hears 
reports from the officers, committees, de- 
velops a program of work for the coming 
year, and elects new officers. The plan of 
work follows the larger plan of the National 
Association with specific stress on those 
topics where lies the state’s greatest need 
or in the direction where growth seems 
most desirable. 

American Home Economics Association 
holds its annual convention in the summer 
of each year. For the year 1938-39, the 
convention will be held in San Antonio, 
Texas, June 20-22. California is repre- 
sented at this convention by its president- 
elect and councilor-elect. 

Membership must necessarily be one of 
the main association objectives. Under the 
able leadership of Florence Halliday of 


Oakland, State President, 1937-38, mem- 
bership was increased 11% over the pre- 
ceeding year. 

Florence Ritchie, Chico State College, 
state membership and journal subscription 
chairman 1938-39, has been especially ac- 
tive in carrying out plans for increased 
membership and journal subscriptions. Miss 
Ritchie has made a state survey and has 
developed material to be sent into the un- 
organized areas of the state with a view 
to developing some sort of affiliation. 

There are isolated areas in California 
that are without any sort of affiliation. This 
is not necessarily due to a lack of interest 
on the part of home economics trained 
people in these areas, in many cases it 
is a transportation problem which prevents 
them from attending meetings. Effort is 
being made to plan affiliation through sub- 
sections of our regional sections. 


Miss Ritchie is also active in promoting 
the slogan, “Every Member a Journal Sub- 
scriber.” This publication is the Journal 
of Home Economics and is the official or- 
gan of the national association. 


While the association membership is 
made up largely of teachers, the member- 
ship is not limited to this group. The 
number of fields of endeavor that engage 
the services of women trained in home 
economics has been increasing rapidly. 
Many trained home economists marry and 
leave the professional ranks to establish 
homes of their own. Women from this 
group have indicated an interest in mem- 
bership. Efforts are being made in dif- 
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ferent sections to develop membership 
within this group. The Association can 
profit greatly by the affiliation of workers 
in all fields. It will lead not only to an 
increase in membership but to a richer con- 
tribution, broader interests, and greater op- 
portunities for service. 

All the aims and objectives of the As- 
sociation are based on the desire for im- 
provement of the standards of living in 
the family and in the home. Other asso- 
ciations have objectives which parallel those 
of the Home Economics Association in 
certain fields. It is desirable that when 
such conditions exist that a cooperative 
program be developed. Such a program 
has been worked out with California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. The pres 
ident of California Home Economics As- 
sociation sits as a member of the afhliated 
group on the California Teachers Associa- 
tion. This privilege was accorded the As- 
sociation (Home Economics) to work for 
better cooperation. Committees have been 
appointed to work cooperatively with other 
associations as well. 

It is also necessary that as many groups 
as well as the lay public become more 
familiar with the work the Association is 
doing. This need is being met by the 
publicity committee and in various other 
ways. In order that the administrators 
may become better acquainted with asso- 
ciation activities, one section has extended 
these men an invitation to meet with them 
at their first meeting of the year. Other 
groups are invited to meetings when the 
programs are such to be of interest to 
them. 


Onxz of the Association's activities is 
the developing of affiliated home economics 


student clubs. Girls interested in home 
economics both in high school and in col- 
lege are eligible for membership in such 
a club. While there were sixty such clubs 
in the state last year, it is hoped that this 
number will be increased this year. In or- 
der to develop interest, the Central Section 
is acting as hostess to the first California 
Home Economics Student Club meeting. 
The tentative date is April 22, the place 
is Fowler. 

Interest both within and without the 
Association indicates an opportunity for 
rapid development. Thanks to the time 
and effort of these responsible for devel- 
opment in the past, the foundation is well 


laid. 
* * * 


J. M. Horton, district superintendent, 
Fillmore Union School District, Ventura 
County, in a statement sponsoring the 
importance of the teaching of grammar 
in the elementary schools, points out that 
good teachers are able to create real in- 
terest in hard work, as well as in the easy 
and play activities. 











GEORGE WASHINGTON 


WE SHALL NEVER FORGET HIM 


Frank G. Heslet, Teacher, Robert Louis Stevenson Junior High School, Los Angeles 


Piste has produced a few 
saints, but its multitude of heroes is 
unnumbered. They are all about us. 
We rub elbows with them in our work 
and in our play. 

Not until they have risen by some 
accident above the crowd of their 
fellows do we recognize them as great 
—and then it is only because they 
have become famous. So it was with 
George Washington. 


At Mount Vernon 


One morning in 1798, a group of negro 
slaves waited silently outside the rear door 
of the Mount Vernon mansion. One of 
their number opened the door from within, 
and stood with shaking hands and tearful 
eyes before them to announce their 
tragedy. 

“George Washington is dead.” 

Tears streamed from the eyes of these 
simple people who had loved him. Each 
turned aside for a time from his appointed 
task to mourn his personal loss. But the 
oldest of them all, blind, and bowed with 
his four-score years, tapped softly upon the 
boards of his cabin floor. 

“Ah, Master George! There never was 
another boy like him. We was playmates 
together, him and me, for Mis’ Mary never 
‘lowed him to leave the house alone when 
he was little, and it was my job to care 
for him. 

“I was with him that day when, with a 
group of other white boys, he was trying 
his strength down there by the river. Law! 
they couldn't any of them hold a candle 
to my young master. He took and throwed 
that rock clear across the Potomac River, 
and the rest of them hardly came half- 
way. 

“I was with him when in a fit of anger 
he swore he could not control that wicked 
temper of his. But he learned to control 
it, and to control other people, too. 

“I was with him on that day when he 
threw that strong body of his across the 
back of the wildest colt in the pasture. 
And he rode him, too! 

Then I was there in the big house on 
the day when he came in to tell his mother 
that he was going away. The ship was on 
the river. His chest was packed. But 
when he saw his mother’s tears, the ten- 
derness in his heart all broke him up. He 
could not go. 

“Ah, he was a great boy, was Master 
George. I shall never forget him.” 


In a small Pennsylvania town, at a table 
in an inn, sat a man of 60 years, still hale 
and hearty. A cheery fire roared upon 
the hearth. Upon the face of the man 
there shown a look of content, for solid 
comfort seemed to radiate in the place. 
A horse came galloping up before the inn, 
and the rider flung his short message to 
the loiterers around the door. 
“George Washington is dead.” 


Men and women came running from all . 


sides to hear more of the news, but the 
man at the table bowed his head, and the 
smile left his face. 

“He is dead. Yes, he was a great man. 


I never spoke to him but once. That was 
on a night in Valley Forge. I was on 
sentry duty. I had no coat. My shoes 


were worn and broken, and only by con- 
stant exercise could I keep from freezing, 
for an icy wind sucked down through the 
valley and blew away the heat of the camp- 
fire. Then the General passed by. He 
stopped and spoke to me. 

“Where is you coat, my man?’ 

‘I have no coat, sir,’ I replied as cheer- 
fully as I could, for my teeth were chat- 
tering with the cold. 

‘Nor blanket?’ he inquired, and by the 
kindness of his voice I knew that my lack 
was his sorrow. 

‘Yes sir, I have a blanket.’ 

“Where is it?’ 

“My friend is sick, sir. 
worse than I do.” 

“Without another word he left me and 
passed on. The pride of his carriage was 
only made greater because his head was 
bowed. Half an hour later an orderly 
came to me with a part of a blanket. 
George Washington had cut his own in 
two with a sword in order that he might 
share with me. He was.a great man. I 
shall never forget him.” 


He needs it far 


Ix a luxurious house in New York sat 
a captain of the Continental Army. Above 
the mantel hung a picture of his leader. 
Outside the house a sound of sleigh-bells 
brought the sound of cheer into the room. 
Suddenly the air was filled with shouting. 
The captain went to the door to hear the 
news. 

“George Washington is dead.” 

The man returned to the hearth. He 
drew himself up to full military position 
and raised his hand in salute. His voice 
was husky with emotion. 

“There,” he cried, “was a hero. 


I heard 


this message once before. It was at Prince- 
ton in "76. The cannon had roared until 
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one seemed deaf with the sound. We had 


gained nothing. Word passed from lip 
to lip. ‘Washington is dead." The words 
fell like a pall upon the already discour- 
aged hearts of our half-frozen soldiers. We 
were ready to retreat. If he were dead, 
why keep up the fight? The hour was 
the darkest. Defeat was certain. Then upon 
the brow of the little rise which lay between 
us and the enemy lines, I saw a galloping 
horse. In full view of the both armies, he 
rode along the hill to let his men know 
that he was still alive. The fight was 


won. 


The captain raised his hand again in 
salute. 

“There was a hero. 
get him.” 


I shall never for- 


Georcez Washington is dead.” 

The news traveled as rapidly as the fa- 
cilities of the day would permit. Flags 
came down at half-mast. Business was 
closed. Kings and princes sent messages of 
condolence to the grief-sticken American 
people. The world stood in awe at the 
passing of the Builder of a Nation. 


Through the hearts of those who knew 
him flashed back myriad memories of the 
little things that had made the man great. 
They remembered that before he was a 
great President, he was a great hero. Be- 
fore he was a great hero he was a great 
man, and before he was a great man he 
was a great boy. 


And because of these things I bring you 
a message today, to reverse the one with 
which I began. 

“George Washington is not dead.” 

He lives in the minds of the Statesmen 
who would follow in his footsteps. 


He lives in the hearts of all those who 
love heroes. 


He lives in the spirit of those who would 
serve their fellow man. 

And in the ideal of every great American 
boy or girl George Washington is alive 
today. 


We shall never forget him. 


Activities in the Elementary School, by 
Harry C. McKown, a large format book of 
490 pages published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, is one of that company’s series 
in education of which Harold Benjamin of 
Stanford University is consulting editor. 

McKown has written a whole series of 
practical and forward-looking books on ex- 
tra curricular activities, school clubs, as 
sembly and auditorium activities, commence: 
ment activities, home room guidance, and 
character education. The new book is of 
great practical value for all who have to 
do with activities in the elementary school. 
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STUDENT ASSISTANCE 


STUDENT ASSISTANCE IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE BOYS 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


C. H. Street, LL.B., B.S., Head, Boys Physical Education Department, 
Castlemont High School, Oakland 


Castiemont High School has an 
enrollment of 901 boys all of whom are 
in physical education classes, except 132 
boys who have elected R.O.T.C. Four 
teachers instruct 18 classes assigned accord- 
ing to grades. There are 3 L-10 classes for 
184 boys; 3 H-10 classes for 147 boys; 6 
combined H and L-11 classes for 316 boys; 
5 combined H and L-12 classes for 272 
boys; one 11 and 12th grade class for 30 
boys in acrobatics; and one restricted class 
composed of 14 boys who are assigned 
by the school physician for restrictive and 
remedial activities. 

The school plant is one of the best of 
the seven Oakland high schools. True, 
more room is needed for a well-rounded 
program of physical activities, but four 
walls do not make a school. A gymnasium, 
ofice, supply-rroom and towel-room with 
service-windows, and a fair-sized locker- 
room are present. 

The school has an elective subject en- 
titled office-experience and office-service. 
Pupils who want business training as sten- 
ographers, or typists, (usually girls). elect 
the office-experience, while pupils without 
some commercial department training elect 
the office-service work and gain experience 
as supervisors of the locker-rooms and 
towels, supply clerks, and general office 
clerks. 


Credit is Given 


Credit is given for the course the same 
as any other subject. All these pupils are 
responsible to the supervisor of office prac- 
tice teacher of the commercial department 
who grades them according to ratings on a 
check-chart rendered to her by the phy- 
sical education instructors. Items on this 
check chart are: 

Punctuality 

Attitude toward the job 
Ability to work rapidly 
Accuracy 

Initiative 

Dependability 
Attendance 

Personal appearance 

There are six teaching periods per day 
and three boys and one stenographer-typist 
are assigned to each. The girl is assigned 
to one of the various instructors as his pri- 
vate secretary at the instructors preparation 
period. The head of the department has 
three girls as his secretaries, reporting at 
different periods. 

The office-service boys — one per period 
—are the general supervisors of routine 
office-matters such as answering the’ tele- 


phones, accepting absence slips, making up 
the absence report, delivering request to 
see student slips, receiving visitors, acting 
as messengers, and applying simple appli- 
cations of iodine and mercurochrome. 

The supply-room supervisor must check 
the allotted supplies on the shelf when he 
reports for duty and informs the head 
of the department if a shortage exists in 
order that it might be traced. He must 
keep an accurate signed statement of sup- 
plies borrowed, loaning out only those ob- 
jects designated by the activity-class as- 
signment chart. He must learn to inflate, 
lace, clean the supplies, and keep them in 
their proper places during the time he is 
in charge, turning the room over to his 
successor the following period, or the next 
morning in ship-shape condition. 

The tasks falling to the lot of each type 
position are tabulated from time to time 
by the person on the job. One of the 
supply-room boys wrote the following: 

“Ball-boy. This is probably the hardest posi- 
tion to hold. To have 50 loud-talking (I 
should say bellowing), rushing (that should be 
stampeding) boys (rather “roughnecks”) to 
descend on a little door 614 x 3 feet, all asking 
for something different in the way of sporting 
materials, difficulties arise. The ball-boy must 
get order and keep it. Each of the boys must 
wait his turn. Sign up for the ball or for 
whatever his assignment calls for.” 

The locker- and towel-room supervisor 
must lock the doors at roll call time, sweep 
the floor, tabulate improperly-locked lock- 
ers, pick up lost or strayed belongings, open 
the windows for ventilation, count the 
soiled towels used by the previous class, 
admit tardy boys by instructors note to 
change clothes, and permit injured boys to 
get a shower before the regular class 
shower-time. 

He must open the doors on the ringing 
of the shower bell, and serve clean towels 
to the boys of his period, push the soiled 
towels into their proper place, and see that 
all cakes of soap are off the floor, and all 
showers shut off. This boy is also called 
upon to assist the instructors in setting up 
equipment such as volley ball nets, bad- 
minton nets, etc. 


© everAL meetings of these various 
groups of students are held with the head 
of the department during the semester 
when such subjects as personality, service, 
problem cases, cultivation of resolution and 


decision, energy, understanding reason, 
spirit of concession, etc., are discussed. Re- 
sponsibility is developed by being respon- 
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sible. Leadership and initiative or the lack 
of them comes to the surface very quickly 
with all these students. 

This plan of student assistance makes it 
possible to render some real training to 
future job-holders. A great deal of pa- 
tience, perseverence, and understanding is 
occasionally required in training some of the 
boys and girls. This is part of our job in 
another light. This plan avoids the unsatis- 
factory system of depriving certain boys in 
each gym class of their rights to recreational 
instruction in order to get the necessary 
administrative work accomplished. 


* * # 


Sacramento City Unified School District, 
in which Leo B. Baisden is assistant super- 
intendent in charge of curriculum organiza- 
tion and development, has issued a 23-page 
mimeographed manual portraying the cur- 
riculum development program for the cur- 
rent school year, 1938-39, and covering 
elementary, junior and senior high schools; 
Charles C. Hughes is superintendent of 
schools. 


The World Is Yours 
Louise Landis, San Francisco 


A YOUNG man whose life story reads 
like one of the wonders he dramatizes for 
radio listeners, dropped out of the skies 
recently for a brief visit in California. He 
is Peter J. Harkins, radio dramatist in U. 
S. Office of Education, and script-writer of 
The World Is Yours, nationally-famous pro- 
gram sponsored by Smithsonian Institute 
and heard over NBC red network Sundays 
at 1:30 p.m. PST. 

Harkins’ visit was part of a cross-country 
air trip made to gather information for two 
of the programs devoted to aviation. Just 
22 years old, he has been writing The 
World Is Yours ever since it went on the 
air 244 years ago. Typical of this radio 
age, he was singing over a Massachusetts 
station at 16. At 19, just out of high 
school, he was also out of a job; unable 
to obtain work he joined a CCC camp “to 
save his family a burden.” 

One day he heard that an audition for 
singers to appear in educational programs 
was being held by the newly-organized Ra- 
dio Division of the Office of Education. He 
hitched-hiked to the audition, and won it. 
But in Washington, D. C. when his natural 
gift for radio dialogue was discovered it 
was decided to make him a radio dramatist. 
Education in the News was his first as- 
signment, followed by The World Is 
Yours, now heard by millions of listeners. 
Its modest young playwright is hailed as 
one of the most promising radio-writers in 
the country. 























































































































































































New Leeation of Berkeley Office 


Pacenent Division C.T.A. and the Bay Section offices have an attractive new 
location at 15 Shattuck Square, corner of Shattuck Avenue and Addison Street, Berkeley. 
It is immediately adjacent to the corner of University and Shattuck Avenues, in the heart 
of downtown Berkeley. From the old location, 2163 Center Street, it is one block west 


and one block north. 


Out-of-town callers using the new Interurban Electric Railway (formerly the Southern 
Pacific local train) should get off at the old “Berkeley Station,” corner of Shattuck 
Avenue and Addison Street. The office entrance is on Addison just north of “Berkeley 


Station.” 


Next time you are near, please drop in.—Earl G. Gridley. 





Phi Delta Kappa 
Can Teacher Organizations Unite? 


Emery Stoops, Epsilon Field Chapter, 
PDK; Teacher, Emerson Junior High 
School, Los Angeles 


Ar a recent meeting of Epsilon Field 
Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, Dr. John A. 
Sexson spoke upon the need for unity of 
purpose in teacher organizations. 


He emphasized the fact that congres- 
sional committees cannot accept the re- 
quests of segment groups: administrators, 
supervisors, classroom teachers, non-certi- 
ficated personnel, conservatives, radicals, 
substitutes and an almost countless sub- 
division of these major groups. 


The profession is crippled by division. 
What probationary teachers sponsor, the 
permanent teachers oppose; what secondary 
principals favor, elementary principals 
question; and so on through an almost end- 
less list of sub-organization. We have lit- 
tle semblance of unity. 


No one group is prepared to speak for 
Education. Our legislative needs, therefore, 
are often refused—especially when two edu- 
cational organizations take opposite sides 
upon the same question. 


Division of opinion, though wholesome 
within the profession, should be reconciled 
so that schoolmen are united in their de- 
mands for a better Education. 


Superintendent Sexson further expressed 
the belief that no existing teachers or ad- 
ministrators organization could lead the 
way to unity without bringing suspicion 
upon itself and suggested that Phi Delta 
Kappa render this service to the profes- 
sion. 


Epsilon Field Chapter, after consider- 
able deliberation by the members, voted 
not to attempt actual unification of teacher 
organizations, but to make a research study 
concerning the possibilities of such unity. 
It was the consensus of opinion that all 
other chapters of Phi Delta Kappa in the 
state should be called upon to co-operate 
in the study. The resolutions committee 
comprised of Dr. C. C. Trillingham, Paul 





E. Gustafson, Dr. J. Harold Williams, Dr. 
Osman R. Hull, Carl A. Bowman, and Em- 
ery Stoops epitomized the Chapter’s think- 
ing in the following statement: 


“Too few of us perceive that the front 
line of defense against attacks upon educa- 
tion must be a closely knit and inclusive 
professional organization. 


“During the last 20 years teachers or- 
ganizations have multiplied rapidly. The 
1937 issue of the educational directory, 
U. S. Office of Education, lists 542 state 
and national educational groups; of these 
121 are state-wide, while 421 are national 
or regional in scope. 


“These 542 groups are all working for 
the betterment of the schools, the condi- 
tions under which boys and girls are to be 
taught, and the betterment of conditions 
under which teachers must work. In union 
there is strength. Surely the success of 
each group depends largely upon the suc- 
cess of education as a whole. Therefore, 
be it resolved that: 


“Epsilon Field Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa 
Fraternity, requests that the President of 
this Chapter appoint a research committee 
to study and report the needs and possibil- 
ities of greater professional unity in educa- 
tion, both in California and in the United 
States.” 


Dr. Jesse A. Bond, president, has re- 
cently appointed the research committee 
called for in the above resolution,—Carl 
A. Bowman, chairman, Dr. Cecil D. Har- 
desty, Cedric Stannard, Dr. A. Ellwood 
Adams, and Briton A. Nicol. This com- 
mittee will act as a co-ordinating group for 
50 to 75 delegates chosen from the many 
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organizations and sub-divisions in the field 
of Education. 

Briefly, the purpose of this committee is 
to discover means of securing greater pro- 
fessional unity among educational organ- 
izations. 


Pressman’s Poeket Manual 


oD 2 N. HARRISON, instructor in press- 
work, Central Trade School, Oakland, has 
written and published a valuable book of 
126 pages, Pressman’s Pocket Manual, 
packed with practical information for press- 
men, apprentices, printing teachers and stu- 
dents. Only 314 by 5 inches in size, it is a 


‘genuine pocket-book and is of definite use 


to all workers in this field. 

Mr. Harrison is widely-known as a 
teacher of printing and as a practical press 
man; he has made a real contribution in 
this excellent book. Address, 2562 Max- 
well Avenue, Oakland; price $1. 


* * #* 


Mrs. Dahl’s Visit 


Mins. Myrtle Hooper’ Dahl, president, 
N.E.A. Department of Classroom Teachers, 
visited our state en route to her home in 
Minneapolis, from educational meetings she 
attended in Portland, Oregon. 

Mrs. Dahl held a meeting with Bay Re- 
gion organization presidents and executive 
board members, Classroom Teachers De- 
partment, Bay Section, C.T.A., at Hotel 
Sir Francis Drake, Monday morning, Jan- 
uary 2. Plans were discussed for the 
Classroom Teachers Department meetings 


during the N.E.A. Convention in San 
Francisco. 
Mrs, Harriet Rose Lawyer, president, 


Classroom Teachers Department, Bay Sec- 
tion, C.T.A., was elected general chairman 
of the committees which are to plan for 
the activities of the N.E.A. Classroom 
Teachers Department during the national 
convention. This meeting was followed by 
an informal luncheon at which Mrs. Dahl 
was the guest of the Classroom Teachers 
Department, Bay Section.—Helen F. Holt. 





Join the National Education Association 


Artention, Teachers of California! The 77th annual convention of National 
Education Association will be held in San Francisco, July 2-6, 1939. 
Are you willing to support the organization bringing this great meeting to your 


midst? 


The teachers of New York State increased their N.E.A. membership 107% when the 
convention was held in New York City last year. Are you going to let the East surpass 


the West? 


I urge all who have not yet joined N.E.A. to send in their $2.00 membership fee. 
Help California have at least a 10% increase in membership—Helen Holt, N.E.A. State 
Director, 1543B Santa Clara Avenue, Alameda. — 
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Thanks to her teachers, Joan’s smile has a brighter future. 
For already they’ve taught her the importance of gum mas- 
sage to a brilliant, winning smile! 


Y= THANKS to her teachers, the 
smile that’s so charming in this 
little girl should be utterly irresis- 
tible when she reaches eighteen. For 
already they’ve given her an excel- 
lent start toward a future of spar- 
kling teeth and healthier gums. Al- 
ready she has learned in school this 
all-important oral hygiene lesson— 
that regular massage of the gums is 
as essential as cleaning the teeth. 
As modern dental science explains 
—and so many modern educators 
teach—gums are often deprived of 
exercise by today’s soft foods. Lack 
of vigorous chewing helps make 
gums weak and sensitive. Then, 
often, they flash that warning tinge 
of “pink” on your tooth brush. 
Modern gums need special care. 


Published in the interest of 


They often need invigorating mas- 
sage to rouse circulation in the gum 
walls and help make gums firmer. 
Ipana Tooth Paste is a splendid 
aid in gum massage. For Ipana is de- 
signed not only to clean teeth to a 
new, brighter sparkle but, with mas- 
sage, to help stimulate the gums. 


Send for Free 
Dental Hygiene Chart 


Our attractive colored wall chart, 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?;’ adds inter- 
est to dental hygiene programs. Send 
for it now, giving name of your 
school, principal or superintendent, 
grade and number of pupils en- 
rolled. Address Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany, Educational Department 29, 
636 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


@ From earliest childhood on, almost every- 
one eats soft, tender foods which deprive the 
gums of stimulation, rob them of exercise. 
This lack of vigorous chewing makes gum 
massage important to sound dental health. 


@ Thanks to America’s teachers, many 
grown-ups, too, have a better knowledge of 
dental care. For the youngsters instructed in 
gum massage often bring home to parents 
this sound and simple oral hygiene lesson. 
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Pat Kelly of Bakersfield 


Hi. W. PAT KELLY, secretary-treasurer, 
C.T.A. Central Section, and formerly super- 
visor of attendance and child welfare in 
Tulare County and Kern County, is now 
supervisor of attendance, Kern County 
Union High School, Bakersfield. His home 
address is 2406 Monterey Avenue, Bakers- 
field. 


* * * 


School Funds, Where They Come From 
—Where They Go, a particularly good il- 
lustrated research bulletin of 24 pages, is 
issued by Wisconsin Education Association. 
It is a clear and excellent presentation of 
Wisconsin public school finance, with tables, 
charts and graphs. 


* * * 


Stories of American Industry, second 
series, issued by United States Department 
of Commerce, an illustrated volume of 150 
pages, presents historic episodes in the lives 
of great inventors and romantic figures. It 
dramatically shows the evolution of 32 typ- 
ical American industries. 


Address: Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C.; 
price 20 cents. 


* * * 


Elementary Principals 


A National Conference on Modern 
Elementary Education Primarily for 
Elementary School Principals 


Department of Elementary School 
Principals, N.E.A., and University of Cali- 
fornia are collaborating in holding the third 
annual conference on Elementary Education 
in Berkeley, July 8-21. This conference is 
a summer session course in Education with 
the title Problems of the Modern Elemen- 


tary School. In the course will be treated 


the function, work and objectives of the 
modern elementary school with emphasis 
upon the principal's responsibility in deal- 
ing with the problems involved. 

The program of the Conference as 
planned to date includes: 1. directed obser- 
vation in the demonstration elementary 
school; 2. a series of lectures by a staff of 
instructors; and 3. a number of special dis- 
cussion-sections. 

Dr. George C. Kyte, professor of education, 
University of California, is director of the Con- 
ference. The plans have been arranged with 
the cooperation of Eva G.° Pinkston, executive 
secretary of the N.E.A. Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals; Sarah L. Young, prin- 
cipal, Parker School, Oakland, and representa- 
tive of the National Department of Elementary 
School Principals; Helen Heffernan, chief, divi- 
sion of elementary education and rural schools, 
State Department of Education, Sacramento; 
and Dr, John A. Hockett, assistant professor of 
education, University of California. 


Semi-annual auditions for membership in 
San Francisco A Capella Choir and Bach 
Choir are now being arranged by Waldemar 
Jacobsen, director. These organizations, now 
preparing the choral music for the Third 
San Francisco Bach Festival, invite other 
singers to share the joys of this great com- 
poser’s music with them. 

The Bach Festival (third consecutive 
year), May 19 and 20, will again present 
outstanding vocal and instrumental soloists 
and an orchestra, assisted by members of 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. Grand 
climax will be the rendition of a full con- 
cert of arias and choruses from Mass in 


B Minor. 
* *£ & 


Homes of the World 


FB ances EVELYN NANCE of Los 
Angeles is author and publisher of a re- 
markable series of beautifully-illustrated bro- 
chures, Homes of the World. She formerly 
taught in Southern California public 
schools, but for the past 12 years has been 
on the Cornell University extension staff, 
where she became interested in acquainting 
people with life in other lands. Homes of 
the World is a result of her visit last year 
into the homes of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and the British Isles. 

The series of 10 charming folios com- 
prises Sweden, Finland, Norway, Denmark, 
Southern England, Northern England, 
Scotland, North Ireland, South Ireland, and 
Wales. 

Set, $3.09; single copy, 35c; address Miss 
Nance at Box 1477, Los Angeles. 


* +¢ * 


F. A. Lydic, teacher, Terra Bella Union 
Grammar School, Tulare County, in a sig: 
nificant and meritorious paper on New Cur- 
ricula For Old, declares, quoting Cobb, that 
school life of today is very little modifying 


the primitive, sensational or the barbaric in 
man. 


* * * 


Filaree 


Nina Willis Walter, Alhambra 


Suc tiny pastels 

In frames of emerald lace 
Are masterpieces of design, 
Lavender stars 

In a green sky. 


* * * 


Robert S. Livingston, Sacramento Junior 
College, is editor, News-Bulletin of the Dis- 
tributive Occupations Club of California, 
published bi-monthly in the interests of dis- 
tributive occupations training under the 
George-Deen Act. 
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Guidance Groups Meet 


Nezp and methods for guidance and 
adjustment of young people to their work 
and life objectives will be the central theme 
for the annual convention of American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations in Cleveland, February 22 to 25. 

The Council is composed of national or 
regional guidance and personnel associa- 
tions which will meet during the three 
days, following an all-day program under 
Council auspices on February 22. 

Prominent among the member associa- 
tions holding annual meetings 23rd-25th, 
are National Association of Deans of Wo- 
men, National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, and American College Personnel 
Association. 


* * * 


Lives of famous Americans will be dra- 
matized on the airways during 1939 to em- 
phasize the campaign for Safety on the 
Highways, now being conducted by The 
American Legion. 

To 300 stations there will go dramatic 
programs, produced in the studios of NBC, 
that will acquaint the public with the in- 
fluence these famous men and women have 
had on the course of American history. 


* * #* 


Art of Language 


News material on The Art of Language, a 
general language course in Stockton 
Junior College 


Tie Art of Language is a general lan- 
guage course experimentally developed dur- 
ing the past three years by Dr. Fred L. 
Farley, professor of ancient languages in 
Stockton Junior College. 

An early description stated that the course 
is an introduction to peoples through their 
language and literature. It deals with the 
psychology of language and the traits of 
peoples as languages reveal them. The his- 
tory of language and the comparative char- 
acteristics of language occupy a large place 
in the study. 

During the first year the course proved 
its worth sufficiently well to be allowed as 
a substitute for required intermediate lan- 
guage. This recognition remains in effect. 

A few of the units of the syllabus are: 
language, kinds of language, words as units 
of language, names of letters, shapes of let- 
ters, sounds of letters, words as instruments 
of speech, the life and death of language. 
The complete syllabus has been published 
by photolith process; copies may be had by 
college teachers who have a professional in- 
terest in it and who will present a critical 
review of it. 


For further information address: Dwayne 
Orton, president, Junior College, Stockton. 
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SECURITY FOR LIBRARIES 


HOW LIBRARIES CAN PROTECT PROPERTY WITHOUT CURTAILING SERVICE 


Margaret Merle Johnson, Teacher, Frank McCoppin Elementary School, San Francisco 


BP wie are prone to pilfer and 
mutilate property. In spite of every 
precaution, book defacement and theft 
continues to leave its undeniable re- 
cord in the inventories of the smallest 
branch library and the finest special- 
ized collection. 

The 12-year-old boy surreptitiously 
slips his stubby thumb nail along the mar- 
gins of the newspaper sketch he needs to 
complete his newest model airplane. His 
sentimental sister just must have one more 
romance than the privileges of her library 
card allow, and she conceals “Besieged by 
Love” beneath her jacket. 

The housewife, in an unconcerned man- 
ner, uses a pin to extract from a magazine 
a new recipe for the family’s evening meal. 
The college student brazenly borrows a 
needed reference lavishly stamped with the 
words “Not to be taken from the library.” 

But each act of mutilation or theft leaves 
the library a little less able to give the 
service that is expected of it. 

A reference set from which the. index 
volume is missing loses its potentialities for 
the public. A newspaper from which the 
want ads have been removed leaves a gap- 
ing void for he who would peruse the 
stock market reports. A magazine from 
which a coupon has been cut cannot fail 
to rile the reader who discovers in due 
time that the climax of his story has like- 
wise been clipped. 

To decrease book mutilation and theft 
without simultaneously decreasing circula- 
tion has been attempted by countless li- 
brary administrators using a variety of pro- 
cedures. Architectural arrangement which 
forces each patron to pass the charging 
desk as he leaves the library is often in- 
corporated in the newly-built or recently- 
remodeled building. 

A confined, constantly guarded exit is 
far better than no supervision over the 
coming and going of patrons. 

Libraries in some institutions of learn- 
ing require that those who enter the li- 
brary leave all personal belongings outside. 
By this means the theft of bulky books is 
materially reduced. 

Some libraries go a step further; con- 
tainers may be carried into the library, but 
when the patrons leave they must submit 
their property to inspection. One library 
reports that in a year and a half 300 books 
were recovered from persons who pur- 
posely or unintentionally carried uncharged 
books to the threshold. 

Closed shelves are one of the most ef- 


fective single sources of control of library 
materials. Some institutions leave the fic- 
tion and a portion of the periodicals and 
reference works on open shelves. All other 
library resources must be called for by 
means of a slip on which the patron places 
the author, title and call number of the 
desired book as well as his own name and 
address. In this way the librarian always 
has in her possession a complete record of 
the where-abouts of the most frequently 
marred or stolen types of literature. Under 
this system the borrower must return what 
he has been loaned directly to the charging 
desk to clear his name of all responsibility 
for the material. 

One-hour limits for books in great de- 
mand serve as efficient checks on volumes 
and increase possibilities for circulation. 


oO: course, education should be the 
most fruitful field for the solution of the 
problem of book desecration. The child 
who is taught, from the time he first 
touches printed material, that it must be 
respected will not tear his own picture- 
books nor show disrespect for the diverse 
printed works he must use as he matures. 

Teachers can help in the crusade against 
book destruction by placing less emphasis 
on the home assignment that is so beau- 
tifully illustrated with pictures that must 
have been plucked from sources other 
than those in the pupil’s own home. 

Confined exits seem splendid. But such 
plans involve considerable expense for the 
library that has a hard enough time get- 
ting money for its staff and books. And 
can a librarian check books in and out, 
collect fines, care for the catalogue, answer 
the telephone, assist patrons and still keep 
a “weather eye” on all who pass through 
the portals? 


Patrons Personal Belongings 


Unless an attendant is employed to do 
nothing but attend to the checking and 
safe storing of the patrons personal be- 
longings, can you blame a student for hes- 
itating to leave his brief case unguarded 
outside the library door? The library may 
save a book now and then, but will the 
mass of library patrons consider the pos- 
sible theft of their own belongings rea- 
sonable compensation for the doubtful ad- 
vantages gained by the library? 

Inspecting the property of those who 
leave the library savors a little too much 
of customs inspection for those who pay 
their taxes or their fees for the use of the 
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NSTON = 
FLASHES 


YOUR STRAW HAT is not 
crushed by the 400 pounds of air that is 
continually pressing down on it. Why? 
See page 163 of “Understanding Our 
Environment,” the Seventh Grade book 
in our new INTERPRETING SCIENCE 
SERIEs, written by Franklin B. Carroll. 


~~ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON was 
born on February 11 in the days of the 
Julian calendar. His birthday was pub- 
licly celebrated on that day until 1790. 


~~ 


TSCHAIKOWSKY’S Nutcracker 
Suite is one of the most popular of all 
phonograph record albums. Your boys 
and girls will enjoy reading NUTCRACKER 
oF NUREMBERG, a beautifully illustrated 
book that furnishes a story background 
for this favorite music. Have you seen 
the new 32-page ‘“‘Graded Library List of 
Winston Juveniles” that describes this 
and many other new titles? A copy will 
be sent on request. 
~~ 


TALKING at an ordinary rate on 
the telephone, a person averages better 
than 175 words per minute. 

~~ 


VOCABULARY of the Chinese 
coolie is limited to three or four hundred 
words, and those deal chiefly with wages 
and food. Your pupils live in a vastly 
richer world—a world where vocabulary 
building is a primary function of all 
education. Thousands of boys and 
girls are getting off to a good start with 
the help of THE WInsToN SIMPLIFIED 
DIcTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS, the only dic- 
tionary made especially for children. 
~~ 
ELEMENTARY school enrollment 
in the United States is 22,000,000—a 
figure that exceeds the total population of 
any other country in the Americas, 
except Brazil. 
~~ 

CLEVELAND bound? Ever hear 
why Moses Cleaveland named Chagrin 
Falls? When attending the A. A. of 
S. A. Convention stop in at the Winston 
booths (G-53 and G-55) and we’ll tell 


WINSTON 


7 ae _——— Tan, APA 
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library. The regular librarian hasn't the 
time to conduct the search with dispatch. 
Really serious book thefts could only be 
checked by inspection of person as well 
as property, and is that the spirit behind 
library service? 


Cosep shelves are imperative for val- 
uable works; the library that leaves such 
things accessible to all is very remiss in its 
duty to its public. Art books, medical 
works, engineering volumes and other 
books of monetary moment deserve pro- 
’ tection from the regular accumulation of 
dust and dirt as well as from the “light- 
fingered” gentry. 

But, can a student do research that is 
productive of results and economical of 
time if he has no inspiration beyond that 
of the cold card-catalogue and the slow 
process of handing in slip after slip only 
to be told that the books he requests are 
out? 

Browsing is one of the greatest sources 
of inspiration for further voluntary study. 
One wonders, as he finds more adults than 
juveniles in the children’s room, if closed 
shelves for adults is not the reason grown- 
ups haunt territory dedicated to children. 

After the patron has taken the time to 
fill out his borrower's slip, secured, used 
and returned the needed material, to the 
loan desk, what assurance is there, even 
in the well-organized library, that the book 
he has returned may not be picked up by 
another while it is still charged against his 
name? In addition, closed shelves slow 
down circulation tremendously as books lie 
as idle as though never accessioned await- 
ing the process of checking off. 

One-hour-books may become agencies of 
great aggravation for the student who has 


more than an hour at his disposal for a 
particular volume. 

Education is certainly the proper means 
of affecting desired changes in social be- 
havior; but has it proved practical in solv- 
ing the problem of book defacement and 
pilfering? Granting that the mentally- 
irresponsible are found as rarely in the li- 
brary as is “the bull in the china-shop,” the 
problem lies entirely with the people who 
have the intelligence to learn constructive 
habits of work. 

If people can be educated to respect 
public property, why is it that children’s 
rooms continue to offer the freedom of 
open shelves while the college library is 
barricaded behind baffling bars purported 
to prevent pilfering? 

Education is the only way out of the 
predicament; but, as with any endeavor that 
aims to change human behavior, motives 
behind the unsocial conduct need investiga- 
tion before treatment is prescribed. En- 
larged library card privileges, increased 
writing room, free pencils, paper and onion- 
skin for tracing might beat the baffling 
problem of book loss and mutilation. 


Atonc with the indirect approach 
through questionnaires, the planting of a 
few unostentaious clerks for a short time to 
tactfully watch and expose patrons “caught 
in the act” could not fail to decrease the 
extent of malicious destruction and theft. 
Some patrons of the library think that those 
in charge are not cognizant of the dam- 
age they are doing right and left. One 
would think so to judge from the lack of 
literature published on the practice. 

At present, police duty is about the only 
means for control of book mutilation and 
theft. But after proper investigations of 
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motives are conducted, results are given 
wide publicity and sympathetic attempts are 
made to remove the causes for acts of de- 
struction in libraries, adequate service with 
security for all may become an actuality. 


* * 


Mountain Climber 


Gladys Lathers, Teacher, Sequoia Union 
High School, Redwood City, 
San Mateo County 


Lone speck on far-off mountain side, 

What urges you steadily onward — 

O’er jagged cliff and dangerous precipice? 

Slow plodding upward, with pack on back 

For lonely night time vigil under starlit 
skies; 

Hard pressed earth beneath you, heavenly 
blue above. 


Your thoughts are different ones than 
those 

Of little men below who never look beyond 

The irksome duty of the daily task to see 

The vision glorious of things which might 
be theirs 


By greater effort than they now put forth. 

If they but upward reached, slow plodding 
step at first, 

With eyes on some far, shining goal, 

Until their feet were urged to quicker pace 

By clearer view and deeper soul— 

They, too, would win a nobler race. 


* * * 


National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness has headquarters at 50 West 50th 
Street, New York City; Lewis H. Carris is 
managing director. 


The Junior Red Cross creates abundant opportunity for school children to enjoy happy service. These boys and girls are making 
gifts for needy children in hospitals. Plate courtesy Red Cross Courier. 
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STATEWIDE NEWS ITEMS 


CORRESPONDENTS FROM C.T.A. SECTIONS CONTRIBUTE TO THIS 
NEW DEPARTMENT 


Southern Section 
Arthur F. Corey 


For the second consecutive year the 
Grand Sweepstakes prize at the Tourna- 
ment of Roses in Pasadena was won by 
Burbank City Schools with a float depicting 
tally-ho. The coach, drawn by four white 
horses, carried seven people dressed in the 
costumes of the period. The float was de- 
signed by Mrs. Alice Phelan DeHater, su- 
pervisor of art and visual education, and 
was a cooperative project of the city 
schools. The horses were constructed in 
the shop, costumes were prepared by the 
home economics department and money 


for the flowers was raised by pay assem- 
blies. 


Ralph C. Dills, teacher, Compton sec- 
ondary school district, is a member of the 
53d session of the California Legislature 
as a member from the 69th Assembly Dis- 
trict. 


Albert Shaw, member, N.E.A. executive 
committee, and Mary E. Frick, chairman, 
Affiliated Teachers of Los Angeles, were 
hosts at a recent dinner to Myrtle Hooper 
Dahl, president, N.E.A. Department of 
Classroom Teachers, at Women’s Athletic 
Club, Los Angeles. Mrs. Dahl outlined 
some unusually effective work accomplished 
by the N.E.A. tenure committee in Texas 
and Oklahoma. 


R. B. Haydock, district superintendent of 
schools, Oxnard, is serving his 50th year 
as a member of Ventura County Board of 
Education. Honoring Mr. Haydock, the 
board this year elected him to serve as its 
president. 


E. E. Smith, Riverside County superin- 
tendent of schools, reports that his area 
has had a consistent growth in average daily 
attendance in its schools every year since 
the county was formed in 1893. Because 
of this growth, it has been difficult at times 
to provide adequate housing facilities. Palm 
Springs, Cabazon and Indio elementary dis- 
trict have constructed new buildings re- 
cently; construction is now under way in 
Coachella, San Jacinto, Hemet and Ban- 
ning. Plans are now being completed for 
building programs in Mecca, Beaumont and 
Palm Springs. 


Mrs. Gertrude Rounsavelle of Los An- 
geles City board of education was elected 
vice-president of American Association of 


School Board Members at its recent con- 
vention in New York. 


The program of rebuilding Santa Paula 
High School will be completed next 
month, with the opening of the auditorium. 

Two years ago the entire plant, with the 
exception of the gymnasium and _ shop- 
building, was razed to the ground because 
of structural defects. Science units and 
English unit were built with aid of WPA. 
During the last year the remainder of the 
entire plant has been rebuilt with the aid 
of PWA. 

When finished, it will be one of the 
most attractive high school plants in South- 
ern California. The total expenditure is 
around $400,000. 


Modern Education Committee of C.T.A. 
Southern Section recently sponsored edu- 
cational conferences at Bloomington in San 
Bernardino County and at Excelsior Union 
High School. The program at Blooming- 
ton featured an address by Mrs. Lorraine 
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Sherer on modern methods in elementary 
education and the meeting at Excelsior was 
addressed by Dr. W. Ballentine Henley on 
youth problems. 


During litigation which delayed establish- 
ment of the local retirement system for Los 
Angeles teachers and other employees, the 
board of education granted leaves of ab- 
sence to some 300 teachers who had reached 
the age of retirement. Since the decision 
of the Supreme Court has given legal sanc- 
tion to the establishment of the system, 
these teachers may complete the year’s leave 
of absence or apply immediately for retire- 
ment. Most of the group have indicated 
a desire to remain on leave. The delay in 
the establishment of the system has actu- 
ally been helpful in permitting the accrual 
of about $2,000,000 in the retirement fund 
before any disbursements have been neces- 
sary. 


Under the leadership of Paul Demaree, 
Capistrano Union High School is begin- 
ning a program of building and campus 
development to meet its growing enroll- 
ment. An extensive project is under way 
consisting of an agricultural, shop and class- 
room building. 


A new course-of-study is being worked 


out for Riverside County elementary 


an important new English book for the 
second year of senior high school 


LYMAN -JOHNSON-BESSEY 
The English Workshop 


Offering a wealth of directed experiences patterned 
after life and a planned attack for mastery of grammar 
and usage. Particular care is given to encouraging 
observation, imagination, and reflection. A book dis- 
tinctive for its simplicity, for its interesting, unhack- 
neyed material, and for the competent and progressive 
way in which it meets everyday classroom requirements. 


Beautifully illustrated. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Seconp St., SAN FRANcIsco, CALIF. 
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schools. High school principals and teach- 
ers of that county are engaged in a pro- 
gram aiming at better coordination of cur- 
riculum for the high schools under the 
leadership of Hollis P. Allen, Claremont 
Colleges. 


The new high school at Palm Springs, 
a branch of Banning Union High School, 
is functioning this year for the first time 
under the principalship of Morris F. Rich- 
ardson. 


Los Angeles field chapter, Phi Delta 
Kappa, is enjoying remarkable growth and 
interest is keen in their program. Dr. Jesse 
Bond is to be congratulated for his excel- 
lent leadership as president of this group. 
The regular time of meeting is the first 
Saturday of each month at City College in 
Los Angeles. 


Lions Club in Long Beach recently ob- 
served its annual School Recognition pro- 
gram. Arthur F. Corey, director of public 
relations, C.T.A. Southern Section, deliv- 
ered the address. 


In cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the supervisory staff of 
the Orange County office is attempting to 
demonstrate the possibility of the unit ap- 
proach in a one-room multi-graded school 
at Paularino. The teacher is Mrs. Lola 
Stanley. 


The office of the Los Angeles County 
superintendent of schools has begun, under 
direction of Elizabeth Goudy, a radio series 
on KHJ to be known as Discovering Our 
Schools. The program is heard each Friday 
at 2 p.m. and features activities selected 
from the regular educational program of 
Los Angeles County junior and senior high 
schools. The program includes panel dis- 
cussions, original dramas by students, mu- 
sical programs, and choral verse. 


Montalvo elementary school district is 
occupying a new plant which replaces the 
old structure which has been in use for the 
past 40 years. The new structure includes 
an auditorium and cafeteria facilities. 


Recent teaching appointments in South- 
ern California are: Homer Hanna of Illi- 
nois and recently a student at Pasadena 
Community Playhouse, to department of 
speech at University of Oregon; Orlie 
Laing, University of Southern California, 
to Placentia High School; Ruth H. Phelps, 
U.C.L.A., to Redondo elementary system; 
LaRue Firman, University of Iowa and 
U.C.L.A., to LaRew School for Girls, 
Azusa; Elizabeth R. Lowry, Santa Barbara 
State, to Blythe; Martha Thomsen, Colo- 
rado Womens College and U.C.L.A., to 
Redondo elementary system; Dorothy 
Cheek, U.C.L:A., to Costa Mesa Elemen- 


tary School; James Carrington, U.C.L.A., to 
department of physics, Glendale High 
School; Gretchen Weismore, Redlands Uni- 
versity, to a migratory group at Brawley; 
Mrs. Pauline Z. Bennett, Mills College, to 
Burbank City Schools; Jeannette A. Bor- 
wick, U.C.L.A., to department of Spanish, 
Antelope Valley High School and Junior 
College, Lancaster, succeeding Ralph Grove, 
who has accepted a position in the Philip- 
pines; Isabelle T. Einung, Whittier Col- 
lege, to elementary system; 
Frances Ostberg, Columbia University, as a 
nurse at Ventura Junior High School; Don- 
ald C. Morrell, New York University, to 
Hemet High School in the department of 
commerce; Frances Henry, Coe College and 
U.C.L.A., to a migratory group at Braw- 
ley; Flora Adams, Chapman College, to a 
migratory group at Brawley; Modale Sny- 
der, Whittier College, to Oxnard. 


Lynwood 


San Diego County teachers have a very 
active association. At a recent meeting 
these officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President—Mrs. 
School. 

First Vice Pres.—Max Forney, Coronado Uni- 
fied. 

Second Vice Pres.—Jens Hutchins, Escondido 
Union. 

Third Vice Pres.—Norman 
Dieguito Union High. 

Corresponding Secretary—Lionel 
Cajon Union. 

Recording Secretary — Marion Richardson, 
Chula Vista Union. 

Their efficient Treasurer, Mr. Daniel W. 
Langston, National Junior High, was re- 
elected for another year,—Report by: Mrs. Vida 
B. Hollenbeck, La Mesa, Past President. 


Hazel B. Tripp, Santee 


Harris, San 


Ridout, El 


* * # 


Central Coast Section 


Marjorie Dunlap, Watsonville Union High 
School, Santa Cruz County 


S tupents of Watsonville are getting 
special pleasure out of their physical edu- 
cation classes and out of the basketball sea- 
son this year, because they have just be- 
gun to occupy a new $140,000 gymnasium. 
It contains a large main gym floor with a 
seating capacity of about 1500, two well- 
equipped corrective rooms, and modern 
dressing-rooms and showers. 

Watsonville is now studying plans for a 
band and orchestra building which they 
hope will be built before long. It will be 
separate from the other buildings, and the 
acoustic problems will be at minimum. 

Mrs. Jessie De Lashmutt of Pacific 
Grove High School faculty leaves at the end 
of this semester to take up her duties as 
a housewife. Her husband is manager of 
a large cattle ranch near Sonoma. She has 
enjoyed a unique situation wherein she has 
taught in the same school from which she 
earlier graduated. 


Dell Fishback, teacher and coach at San 
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Benito Junior College, goes this spring to 
San Mateo Junior College where he will 
teach public speaking and coach the track 
team. He was well-known at the Univer- 
sity of California as a star hurdler. 


Lloyd Engel, Watsonville’s new coach, re- 
ceived an especially happy Christmas pres- 
ent,—a baby daughter, born just before 
Christmas. 


For the sixth successive year Pacific 
Grove High School will offer an interesting 
and instructive summer session. Courses in 
marine biology and instrumental music are 
to be featured again. This summer high 
school is open to both high school students 
and to adults. 


The band and orchestra will be offered 
again under the direction of a nationally- 
known musician. Marine biology, featur- 
ing field trips along the ocean shore, will 
be directed by a well-known college pro- 
fessor. The summer session is under the 
general superivsion of A. B. Ingham. 


A science building which consists of one 
large classroom and laboratory combined, a 
workroom for advanced students, a dark- 
room, a store-room, and instructors office 
will soon be completed for Gonzales Union 
High School, Monterey County. 


The building will have a ceiling of 
acoustic plaster, painted walls, woodwork 
stained a dark oak finish, and hardwood 
floors. Six tables will be equipped for work 
in physics, chemistry, biology, or general 
science. 

An addition to the present gymnasium 
will be finished at the same time. This ad- 
dition will have shower and dressing rooms 
for the girls, an instructors room, towel- 
room, and lockers. The two projects will 
cost $28,120, 45% of which cost is being 
taken care of by PWA funds. 


In Gonzales night school 375 persons are 
enrolled; 100 of these members attend ses- 
sions held at CCC camp in Arroyo Seco. 
Subjects offered are: English, citizenship, 
commerce, men and women’s physical edu- 
cation, shop, wood-work, science, chorus, 
lip reading, contemporary literature, world 
events, and first aid. Mrs. Augusta Lovett 
is in charge. 


California Home Economics Association 
— Southern Section 


FFoops section — ana Goettler, chairman: 
Monday, February 20; Frank Wiggins Trade 
School, 1646 South Olive, Los Angeles; dinner 
5:30 p.m.; 85 cents. 


Program follows dinner in the cafeteria. Effi- 
cient teaching aids for all phases of Home Eco- 
nomics will be exhibited and presented. Meeting 
will be open for general discussion.—E. Ineta 
Nelson, president; Eva Bickel, corresponding 
secretary. 
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SCHOOL ART EXHIBIT 


CALIFORNIA COMMISSION GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


Vesta C. Muehleisen, Administrator of Educational Exhibits 


E DUCATIONAL Exhibit Depart- 
ment of the California Commission, 
Golden Gate International Exposition, 
is planning a display of school arts 
and crafts, as a part of the Education 
Exhibit. 

Approximately 2,500 square feet 
have been assigned for this purpose. 
It is our hope the exhibit can be made 
the most outstanding display of this 
type of school material ever offered 
to the public. 

Idella Church and Ruth E. Foster, pres- 
idents, Northern and Southern Sections, 
California Art Teachers Association, respec- 
tively, are generously cooperating. Mrs. 
Muehleisen, and Orville Goldner, educa- 


tional exhibits technician, will have charge 
of the display. 


As it was impossible to display art from 
every school, some plan of selection had 
to be devised. After due consideration of 
the average daily attendance distribution, 
the State was divided into nine approx: 
imately equal areas, and art from each area 
will. be exhibited for about one month. Dur- 
ing the final month the exhibition will con- 
sist of pieces selected from the display of 
each area. 


Nine Regional Chairmen 


A chairman for each area was nomin- 
ated by the northern and southern pres- 
idents. These teachers were invited, as 
guests of the Commission, to a meeting in 
San Francisco, where plans were laid be- 
fore them for discussion and all decisions 
were made. Before these’ chairmen de- 
parted for their homes, a trip to Treasure 
Island was enjoyed, as well as a tea in the 
Administration Building as guests of the 
Women’s Board of the Exposition. 


Letters were sent out by the Educational 
Exhibit Department to county, city and dis- 
trict superintendents; high school principals 
not under city and district superintendents; 
high school and junior college principals, 
and state college presidents, throughout the 
State, inviting participation. All art must 
be original work produced in the classroom. 
Any size, medium, or subject may be sub- 
mitted. 

Local teachers, by consulting their chief ad- 
ministrative officer, may ascertain their area. 


There will be four special exhibits interspersed 
during the year, in which participation by all 
schools is invited. These special exhibits will 
feature the following phases of school art: April 
1-22, inclusive, adult and continuation school 


art; June 3-24, inclusive, advertising and poster 
art; August 5-26, inclusive, school photography ; 
October 7-28, inclusive, art of the theatre, 
The Area Exhibits will be held as follows, 
under the indieated chairmanship: 
Area 1: February 18 to March 11; chairman: 


Irma Wittman, supervisor of art, Alameda 
City Schools. 


Area 2: March 11 to April 1; chairman: 
Idella Church, supervisor of art, Rio Vista 
Joint Union High School. 
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Area 3: April 22 to May 13; chairman: 
Doris McAleney, supervisor of elementary art, 
Washington School, Stockton. 

Area 4:.May 13 to June 3; chairman: Ruth 
E. Foster, supervisor of art, Polytechnic Senior 
High Scheol, Long Beach. 

Area 5: June 24 to July 15; chairman: Lotta 
Perry, supervisor of art, San Diego City Schools. 

Area 6: July 15 to August 5; chairman: 
Philoma Goldsworthy, supervisor of art, San 
Jose City Schools. 

Area 7: August 26 to September 16; chair- 
man: Mrs. Clara Peterson, special teacher of 
art, Santa Barbara City Schouls. 

Area 8: September 16 to October 7; chair- 
man: Jessie Miles Lewis, director of art, Los 
Angeles City Schools. 

Area 9: October 28 to November 18; chair- 
man: Aaron Altmann, director of art, San 
Francisco Public Schools. 
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An Economic Geography Workbook 
That “Gets Right Down to Business” 


PROBLEMS IN 
ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 


by 
RIDGLEY AND EKBLAW 


Free from Busywork 


Every Exercise a Learning Experience 


1. A workbook that contains within its covers all the material necessary for 


working the projects. 


. In practically all exercises, the project and the material for working it are 
found either on the same page or on facing pages. 


. Problems in Economic Geography contains 


more than 90 maps 
more than 60 graphs 


more than 30 diagrams 
more than 50 tables to be completed 


and a double-page political map in the back. 


. Contains a wealth of optional exercises—projects, and topics for special 


reports. 


. Written primarily for use with the economic geography textbook, “Influence 
of Geography on Our Economic Life,” but so designed that it can be used 


with any standard text. 
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ART FOR LIFE 


ART FOR LIFE IN A DEMOCRACY 


Frances Schumann Howell, Teacher, Pasadena Junior College 


Waar shall we teach in an art class? 
How many of us are placing the emphasis 
upon art skills, techniques, yes, even art 
appreciations, to the nearly complete ex- 
clusion of what should be our biggest prob- 
lem—that of the art of living in a democ- 
racy? 

As I consider educational needs in 
other communities, I realize that many 
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school administrators are slow to see 
the value of art education. 

Is it not the fault of leaders in the 
field, that they are not inculcating it 
in communities with vigorous, firm 
conviction, and most of all, with clear 
understanding of the need that all 
people have for art training? 

In a world torn by strife and con- 
fusion, by fear and hatred, there is a 
need, a great need for education to 
develop lives that will express a sense 
of peace, harmony, and organization. 

Do we dare examine the statistics 
on the increasing rate of insanity 
without realizing the important part 
that the schools must play in creating 
sane, well ordered lives? 

What subject is more fitted to the 
rendering of such an opportunity? 
Are not the lives, the characters, the 
personalities created within the four 
walls of a classroom more important 
than the things created there? 


In thinking more specifically of our own 
democracy, what are we art teachers doing 
about that? As I see governments rising 
and falling in many lands, as I feel with 
fear the rising tides of communism and 
fascism, I realize that democracy must be 
fully understood. Its concepts should be 
enlarged upon until they are practiced more 
completely within the classroom and with- 
out. 

“But we are teaching the meaning of 
democracy. Haven't the public schools 
been doing that for years?” an English 
teacher replied to me when I made a re- 
mark similar to the one above. 

I might have said, “Are we?” for it is 
so easy to think that the struggle for 
democracy was finished for us with the end 
of the American Revolution and its vic- 
tory. Instead, we ought to consider democ- 
racy a great ideal. The seeds of it have 
been sown, yes, and rooted, but the fruit 
of democracy is still to be gathered when 
a greater number of people live and prac- 
tice it more completely, when they realize 
that we must struggle to keep freedom 
alive in this modern world. 

It would be good for us to think and 
act with this premise in mind, that all 
people (including educators) are dictators 
at heart. The person who prides himself 
on being the most democratic, if he 
searches hard enough, will find his practice 
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at least partially autocratic. There are 
many reasons why. 

In the first place, the majority of us who 
are teaching today have, ourselves, passed 
through an autocratic system of education, 
which, until recently was founded upon 
European methods, never having for their 
objectives education for true democracy. 

We cannot expect to take one or two 
courses in Progressive Education and then 
step into the classrooms certain that in 
every phase of teaching we are modern, 
progressive, or thoroughly democratic. Our 
concepts, habits, perhaps thoughtless 
phrases may betray us. 


Democracy vs. Dictatorship 


In the art-craft room, for example, we 
use an intricate monitor system which in- 
cludes every member of the group. Class 
officers are elected, and what I considered 
a very democratic organization employed. 
The practice is both practical and efficient, 
but with great humility I suddently realized 
that I, the teacher, had literally imposed the 
duties on my students— a practice most 
undemocratic, indeed! 

What a golden opportunity to lead these 
young people to a true appreciation of 
democracy. Why had I not caused them 
to feel the need and left them the enrich- 
ing experience of working out the organ- 
ization for themselves? At heart I am a 
dictator! 

The art-craft room, or any art-room of- 
fers the widest possible opportunities to 
establish fine philosophy and practice of 
democracy. Freedom is essential to fine 
aesthetic expression. The principles of art 
which help us to construct beautiful ob- 
jects, can apply with equal success to or- 
ganizing harmonious lives, both for the in- 
dividual and for the group. 

With -students not only creating fine 
things of material, but learning by every 
thought and act to understand, to share, 
and to appreciate all of life’s values in a 
complete and well rounded school exper- 
ience, we can go away from our class 
rooms feeling that we are laying the foun- 


dations for true democracy and a better 
Way of Life. 


> * # 


A series of articles on individual guid- 
ance by Herbert R. Stolz, assistant super- 
intendent of Oakland schools, is appear- 
ing in N.E.A. Journal. Dr. Stolz is chair- 
man of the N.E.A. committee on individ- 
ual guidance. 


* * #8 


School Activities, the national extra- 
curricular magazine, 1515 Lane Street, To- 
peka, Kansas, is edited by Harry C. Mc- 
Kown; managing editor is C. R. Van Nice, 
widely known as a writer and speaker on 
educational subjects. 
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GREEK HISTORY 


AN EXPERIENCE IN GREEK HISTORY 


Josephine Collier, Principal, Beverly Vista School, Beverly Hills 
Los Angeles County 


Tue great need of youth is education 
in the art of Fine Living. 

A school with a faculty aware of the fact 
that truth, reason, and beauty are the ends 
to be pursued, and who are acquainted 
with what the ages have considered beauti- 
ful, may easily further the pupil's sense of 
honor, his persistence, his self-reliance, his 
regard for the rights of others, his appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, his desire to de- 
velop a healthy body, and a well-trained 
and informed mind—each of which con- 
stitutes a purpose for which to live. 

Recently a program based on such a 
philosophy was carried out at the Beverly 
Vista School, Beverly Hills. The social 
science classes became interested in Greek 
Civilizatidn and expressed a desire to be- 
come acquainted with the historical events 
and the life of the people in all its more 
obvious manifestations. 

Immediately all departments of the 
school, desiring to provide their pupils with 
an experience, that is, with something 
planned from the beginning and carried 
through to a satisfactory conclusion, helped 
the students to use their knowledge in a 
creative spirit to show the cultures of the 
past. 

However, the major part of the guidance 

fell to the social science department. Here 
the students were led to interpret authen- 
tically how one age grew out of another 
and how each civilization profited in its so- 
ciety, industry, science, literature, art, and 
commerce, by that which had preceded it, 
up to and including the culminating pe- 
riod of Greek Civilization. 
' Soon the study led the students to feel 
themselves a part of the stream of life that 
has flowed for so many centuries, and to 
realize that at times the great past makes 
the present seem shadowy and ephemeral. 
With this understanding came the desire 
on the part of the pupils to depict the 
life of the early Greeks. 

And since there are few surer ways than 
by way of creative dramatics, of germinat- 
ing a spirit in the hearts of children which 
will lift them to higher standards of truth 
and beauty, to greater poise and self-con- 
trol, to broaden visions of justice, and to 
culture which comes with corporate strug: 
gle, the students were encouraged to con- 
clude their study in an auditorium program. 

The method of procedure, while individ- 
ual, was to divide the classes into groups. 

The small intellectualist minority of the 
classes spent houts in research, never tiring 
of reading and discussing Greek life. 

Another group read widely and wisely, 
but later withdrew to the workshop to re- 


produce some of the handiwork of the 
Greeks. 

Members of another group, early in the 
study became interested in some one activ- 
ity and proceeded to build an Egyptian 
house, a shaduf, Egyptian tools, chariots, 
furniture, etc. 

The development of the Greek program 
is a long and fascinating story, since from 
the beginning, in execution and spirit, it 
was a school community affair and since it 
was drawn from all courses in the seventh 
and eighth grades. 

Briefly told, from the English depart: 
ment came the major feature of the pro- 
gram—a supposed Greek setting wherein 
Athenian, Spartan, and Ionian youths dis- 
cussed their ideals and the training required 
of them before entering the Olympic con- 
tests. A scarf dance and a Maypole dance 
by the girls of the physical education classes 
portrayed significantly the part women 
played in calisthenics of ancient times. 

A rhythmic ball drill in which a number 
of boys tossed, caught, bounced and threw 
balls to the accompaniment of Greek music 
played on the oboe, illustrated the Greeks 
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love of symmetry and rhythm. These 
rhythmic bodily expressions, developed in 
the physical education department, pro- 
vided the student with a joyous mental, 
emotional and physical experience that con- 
tributed to his finer art of living. 


Asnotuer phase of Greek culture 
which the pupils emphasized in this pro- 
gram was a group of Greek songs, in the 
original language, chosen from the few ex- 
cerpts of Greek music in existence today. 
This music was used to indicate that the 
Greeks, famed for their love of beauty in 
all forms, gave to music its place as one 
of the fine arts. In addition the music 
not only gave to the chorus but to the ap- 
preciative audience something of a feeling 
for Greek music. 

The settings for the production, created 
by the art classes, was done in the ancient 
Greek manner and were of particular beauty 
and breadth. 

Since the use of flowers played an im- 
portant part in the decorative art of Greek 
life, a number of girls in Grecian costumes, 
with wreaths on their heads, garlands 
around their necks, and bouquets in their 
hands, scattered roses as an expression of 
public joy. 

The department of mathematics found 
an opportunity to arouse the curiosity of 
the pupils concerning the beginning of 
mathematics, and to give them an inkling 


PROBLEMS AND VALUES OF TODAY 


Published during 1938, this two-book, integrated text by Eugene Hilton 
of Oakland has been introduced in many California schools, as well as 
in school systems in all parts of the country—including Denver, Colo- 
rado; Des Moines, Iowa; Louisville, Kentucky; Baltimore, Maryland; 
Rochester, New York; Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio; and Providence, 


Rhode Island. 


SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTS PUBLISHED IN 1939 


OUR LIFE TODAY 


An Introduction to Current Problems 
By Francis L. Bacon and Epwarp A. Kruc 


This new civics text has been planned and proved to provide a really 
satisfactory course in democratic citizenship for the first year of high 


INTRODUCING THE PAST : 


By RacHet REEpD 


school. 


$1.76 


Old world backgrounds to the end of the 18th century. New viewpoints 


and new teaching possibilities. 


$1.68 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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of the role played by that subject in the 
progress of civilization. The outgrowth of 
this study was the writing and staging of 
a geometric play, which involved the mea- 
surement of heights by means of shadows, 
and distance by means of similar triangles. 
Here the mathematics students treated his 
tory as a delight, thereby discovering that 
the Greek method was shown to be de- 
pendent upon but superior to the Egyptian 
method. 

Furthermore, the students indicated dra- 
matically how the interchange of ideas be- 
tween the Greeks and Egyptians, brought 
about by commercial intercourse, resulted 
in the introduction of the study of 
geometry into Greece, where the founda- 
tions of the science were further devel- 
oped. 

Another feature of the program was a 
representation of modern Olympic games 
carried out in a series of beautifully poised 
tableaux—tthe discus throw, the shot put, 
the swimmers and the dash. These tableaux 
took place directly back of a circle some 
15 feet in diameter and against a back 
wall of blue plaster lighted with blue light, 
which made a beautiful setting. 


At the conclusion of the study the stu 
dents happily acknowledged that they were 
heirs of Mediterranean culture. They were 
able to trace back much that is finest in 
modern civilization to the culture of ancient 
Greece and her neighbors to which they 
felt themselves debtors. 

They learned to turn to them for thei: 
earliest and best models of poets, drama- 
tists, sculptors, musicians, dancers and scien- 
tists. Thus by bringing into the classroom 
life itself with its natural ways of learning 
through living, the students enjoyed a pro- 
fitable experience. 
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THE STUTTERER VOLUNTEERS 


Conrad F. Wedberg, Field Assistant, Bureau of Correction of Speech Defects and 
Disorders, California State Department of Education 


a teachers of junior 
high and senior high schools fre- 
quently ask this question: “Should | 
call on the stutterer for regular reci- 
tations, oral reports, or blackboard ex- 
planations in front of the class?” 

In some cases the student is willing 
to take part in all such speaking situa- 
tions, in spite of the perturbation he 
causes his teacher and classmates. 

Others strive to avoid such dilem- 
mas, using every subterfuge available 
to be spared the distress which comes 
out of such humiliating experiences. 

The answer cannot be given with 
one word, “yes” or “no”. There can 
be no arbitrary rule of “always” or 
“never” in dealing with such psycho- 
logical problems as stuttering and 
stammering. 

Each case is an individual problem 
involving emotional reactions which 
affect the personality far more vitally 
than thé completion of a regular as- 
signment. 

And attention here to teachers of 
oral English who believe that in all 
cases a familiarity with public speak- 
ing is attained by speaking. 

Experiences involving fear, anx- 
iety, self-consciousness, humiliation, 


Announcing . . . the 1939 edition oj 


EXPLORING THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 
Lake - Harley - Welton 


A new edition of a text outstanding because of its teaching and 
learning organization. Recent discoveries, new theories, and new 
applications of science are included. Thirty-seven new half- 
tones and twenty-four new charts and diagrams. 

Part of a complete general science program which includes 
A General Science Workbook, and two complete testing pro- 
grams—one for the basal text and one for the workbook. 


Write for illustrated circular No. 65-12-38 


NEW WORLD OF CHEMISTRY 
(New Edition) by BERNARD JAFFE 


A thoroughly modern textbook of basic chemical theory plus 
graphic stories of these dramatic moments of discovery that have 


made scientific progress. 


Write for illustrated brochure No. 57-10-38 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 
Frep T. Moore, Manager 


and self-pity will never bolster up 
courage and confidence while the 
roots of these destructive reactions 
continue to thrive. 

Every failure in front of the group 
engenders more fear of failure, the 
very reaction which practice is ex- 
pected to overcome. 

The stutterer then must be given 
certain well-advised considerations if 
his difficulty is to be alleviated instead 
of intensified. Primarily our concern 
should be with the stutterer’s desire 
to talk normally, with only secondary 
emphasis upon the fulfillment of reg- 
ular assignments in which speaking 
before the group is the major ob- 
jective. 


In order to overcome physical and 
nervous tension, remove fear and an- 
xiety, eliminate attitudes of dread and 
failure, and replace feeling of insecur- 
ity and inferiority with confidence, 
the stutterer must learn to feel “at 
ease” at all times. The only way that 
this can be accomplished in classrooms 
where oral recitations are given the 
major emphasis is to assure the stut- 
terer that he will not be called upon 
to recite orally unless he volunteers. 


The relief a stutterer gets from 
such an understanding is immeasur- 
able. He can then enter a classroom 
with a sense of composure which will 
enable him to volunteer occasionally 
with short answers and without stut 
tering! 

Far better one word spoken this 
way than a long recitation in spasms 
and embarrassing splutterings. If his 
grade is all-important let it be deter- 


(Please turn to Page 42) 


PLAYS FOR TEACHERS 
ee 20 minute skit for three 
girls. Brilliant dialogue. Review copy 25c. 
Order direct from author, Alfred H. 
Becker, 1341 Bay Street, San Francisco. 
One Man’s Goddess— By Alfred H. 
Becker. For more advanced groups. An 
hour of dynamic entertainment. Nine 
men and two women. Huge success 
wherever produced. Copy 40c. 


Paul Elder & Co. 
239 Post Street, San Francisco 
(Include 5¢ per copy tax and postage) 
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California’s Needy Children 





© auroras greatest problem 
is her needy children, by birth, adop- 
tion and migration. 

At the December meeting of C.T.A. 
State Council, joint-action was taken by the 
presidents of the Classroom Departments 
and the Classroom Teacher Problems Com- 
mittee. Their motion to endorse and sup- 
port a study of migratory and other needy 
children was approved by the State Council. 












Our state problem is probably the most 
acute in the nation, due to the mild climate 
and the westward urge of people uprooted 
from the soil because of large-scale farm- 
ing, drought, soil erosion and depression. 
Some of the folk drift to the cities but 
most of them follow the only occupation 
they know, farming. 

“Between June 15, 1935 and December 
31, 1937, the California Department of Ag- 
riculture counted 221,000 persons” entering 
California and “in need of manual employ- 


















Cc. T. A. CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 
SOUTHERN SECTION 


KROEBER AND WOLFF'S 





Genevra P. Davis, President, Classroom Teachers Department, C.T.A. Southern 
Section; Teacher, Grade 5, Belvedere Elementary School, Los Angeles 


ment.” 
West.” 

They come, attracted by advertisements, 
labor contractors, and chambers of com- 
merce, to face an already-overcrowded la- 
bor market, out of the frying pan and into 
the fire, for California has 1/3 of all large- 
scale or industrialized farms in the United 
States. 


So we: find 250,000 homeless mi- 
grants in California now, 30,000 of 
them homeless migrant children of 
school age.? 

There is an estimated surplus of 150,000 
with 75% of good American stock. They 
are ostracized, intimidated and allowed to 
starve. 

They wander up and down the state from 
Imperial County to Kern, San Joaquin, Sal- 
inas, Watsonville and Santa Cruz, on 
north of San Francisco and to the Sacra- 
mento Valley, trailed by starvation; seeking 


“A large proportion remain in the 


1. Congressional Hearing on Unemployment. 
Paul S. Taylor. 


2. Fresno Conference, December 9 and 10. 
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biology teachers are expressing their approval 
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employment; living in tents of sacking, car- 
tons, willows, rags and tin; drinking from 
irrigation ditches or buying water by the 
bucket; eating what few boiled vegetables 
or fruits they can obtain; with only 11% 
of the children receiving sufficient milk; 
sleeping on rags on the ground and having 
their pasteboard house “slop down into a 
brown, pulpy mush™ with the first rain. 
Is there any wonder that “13% of all 
children born die before reaching the age 
of 15?°* “60% of these deaths were of 
infants under one year of age."* 72% of 
sickness is the result of malnutrition or pol- 
luted water. “In 1936 90% of the re- 
ported cases of typhoid fever in California 
occurred among rural migrants.” 


Five Cents a Meal 


There are complaints that families do 
not wait to complete the required number 
of injections, but seasonal harvest and other 
laborers will not wait for the late or less 
fortunate. Migrants are hired as crops 
ripen and fired to migrate elsewhere. One 
per cent of the farms of California employ 
practically one-third of all paid farm la- 
borers." 

City children are crowded into a single 
room, basement hovel or old garage, many 
with gas, electric lights and water shut off 
and primitive sanitary facilities while the 
county board of supervisors are reported as 
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THINGS 


Makes the study of biology an exciting 
adventure for high school pupils. Keeps 
pace with their developing knowledge and 
maturity. Illustrated. 





A General Biology 





Send for illustrated booklet showing sample pages. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


182 Seconp Srreet, SAN Francisco 





















































Oregon 


Summer Sessions 


in 1939 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Corvallis 


Featuring Home Economics, In- 
dustrial Arts, Vocational Educa- 
tion, and Science, together with 
work in 14 other departments. 
Five-week Second Session. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Eugene 


Art, English, Languages, Social 
Sciences, Education, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and 14 other subjects. 
Institute in Band and Orchestra. 


Four-week Post Session. 








PORTLAND SUMMER 
SESSION 
Portland 


Remedial and clinical work in 
special education. Wide range of 
other subjects: Science, Social 
Science, Languages, Art, Music. 
Metropolitan environment. 


INSTITUTE OF MARINE 

































| BIOLOGY 
Coos Bay 


Six-week session specializing in 
marine botany and zoology. 
Undergraduate and graduate 
courses, with opportunity for in- 


dependent research. 


OREGON NORMAL SCHOOL 


Monmouth 


| SOUTHERN OREGON 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
Ashland 


EASTERN OREGON NORMAL 


SCHOOL 
La Grande 


Centering on the elementary 
Art, Education, 
English, Geography, History, 
Physical Education, Psychology, 
Science, Sociology. Two sessions 


school field. 


on each campus. 


Send for Preliminary Announcement 
Listing Courses in All Sessions 


Address ALFRED POWERS 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Oregon State System of 
Higher Education 


814 Oregon Building 


Portland, Oregon 


Higher Education 














Authorized by State Board of 





Mrs. Genevra P. Davis, re-elected 
President, Southern Classroom 
Teachers Department 


haggling over whether 5 cents a meal is 
enough for children of Los Angeles metro- 
polis. One plump person remarked that $10 
a month per person was adequate relief be- 
cause any more encouraged “chiseling”. But 
many get no aid because they are not resi- 
dents. 


In spite of all the suffering, most of the 
migrant farm laborers and city industrial 
migrants know there is no better situation 
back home so “they simply tighten their 
belts and stick it out until a year’s sojourn 
within the borders of California gives them 
the legal right to demand relief from the 
State.”” 

School attendance may jump 500%. The 
regular schools of a district may be full 
and these migratory children are not wel- 
comed. Pressure from large farm interests, 
banks, or school board members and super- 
visors who themselves employ migrant la- 
borers, has resulted in some instances in 
crop harvest vacations and shortened days. 
Should not the state have the final power 
to approve or establish the full school year 
and the number of minimum days? 

The financial situation of the schools 
was discussed also at Fresno. Some sugges- 
tions were: 

1. The Federal Government match State funds 
for migrants for housing, food and education. 


2. State Department of Education should in- 
troduce State Educational Emergency Fund. 


The State Emergency Fund is insufficient 


3. “Their Blood Is Strong,” J. Steinbeck. 

4 and 5. “The Church and the Last American 
Migration,” E. E. Wilson. 

6. Fresno Conference, December 9 and 10, 
1938. 

7, 8 and 9. Paul S. Taylor. 





for all. Many teachers use their own 
money. One teacher bought and made 100 


dresses for children. 


The need for adjustment strikes de: >er 
than local or federal financial aid. Thece is | 


a social sense that needs to be righted. 

Are we facing the educational probiem 
squarely when the tendency is to let social 
maturity decide where a child is to be placed 
in the schools? 

If he has been migrating, behind in his 
work or ill, is he or are his parents, who are 
keen enough to know educational unfitness, 
going to question our fairness in pushing 
him on beyond his mental maturity? 

Some parents are beginning to resent 
this shortening of the school life. 





Cauirornia is bearing more than her 
share of the burden and the federal gov- 
ernment should help. Paul S. Taylor, Uni- 
versity of California, suggests that migrants 
might supplement their meager earnings on 
acre farms or have cooperative farms. 

Congressman Voorhis hopes for joint 
state and federal farm placement service. 
He introduced H.R. 9256, which seeks fed- 
eral aid for transient persons who shall not 
lose their residence in one state until they 
have acquired it in another, and H.R. 8225, 
which provides medical care to people who 
have not established residence in any state. 

Representative Voorhis also suggests the 
following: 

“(1) Passage of the Norris Bill to set up 
eight regional conservation authorities over the 
Nation, (2) extension of land-use planning, 
(3) careful government control of the develop- 
ment of all lands newly brought into cultiva- 
tion by irrigation or otherwise, (4) an increas- 
ing use of cooperative methods among small 
farmers.”” 

Just how can the California teachers help 
the needy children of this State? Back 
needed legislation and report needs to the 
State Superintendent and your State organ- 
ization through your Section Classroom De- 
partment Representatives listed on Page 1 
of this magazine. 

Teachers and buildings are supposed to 
be provided for migrants and all children. 
Under the federal new Fair Labor Standards 
Act “No child under 16 years of age can 
be laboring in the fields when legally re- 
quired to be in school.” 

It is our high duty to arouse public sen- 
timent for the education of these future cit- 
izens. 


10. Congressional Record—California’s Tran- 
sient Problem—Voorhis. July 28, 1937. 


* * * 


Clara Haddock of Pasadena Junior College 
is recording secretary, Southern California 
Association of Teachers of English; Mrs. 
Hazel P. Hyatt, Corona High Scheol, is 
membership secretary; F. L. Weaver, San 
Diego High School, is treasurer. 
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CTA HONOR SCHOOLS 


SSHOOL STAFFS 100% ENROLLED FOR 1939 IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
bis ASSOCIATION. FURTHER LISTS WILL APPEAR IN MARCH 


; Southern Section 


~ 


Imperial County — Calexico: Hoffman; 
*Laguna; Niland. 

Los Angeles City —Annandale, Chere- 
moya Avenue, Gravois Avenue, Laurel, Vir- 
ginia Road, Department of Superintendents. 

Los Angeles County — Alhambra: Ra- 
mona; Baldwin Park, *Belleview, Bellflower, 
Beverly Hills Elementary, Burbank: Bur- 
roughs Junior High School, Muir Junior 
High School, Burbank, Emerson, Lincoln, 
McKinley, Joaquin Miller; Carmenita, Citrus 
Union High School, Claremont High School, 
Clearwater: Lincoln; Compton Elementary 
District: Willard; Compton Secondary Dis- 
trict: Enterprise Junior High School, Lyn- 
wood Junior High School, Roosevelt Junior 
High School; *Del Sur, Downey, El Monte 
Union High School, Garvey, Glendale: Ad- 
ministration Department, High School, Bal- 
boa, Edison, Field, Franklin, La Crescenta, 
Lincoln, Magnolia, Marshall, Verdugo 
Woodlands, Home, Special Teachers; Glen- 
dora, Hawthorne District, Hermosa Beach, 
Hudson, Jefferson: Whedon; *Leona, Little 
Lake, Llewellyn, Long Beach: Avalon Jun- 
ior-Senior High School, Continuation High 


School, Hamilton Junior High School, Ava- 
lon, Bryant, Burnett, Grant, Starr King, La- 
fayette, Robert E. Lee, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Horace Mann, McKinley, Naples, 
Roosevelt, Signal Hill, Whittier, Music; 
Manhattan, Montebello: Elementary Schools, 
Bell Garden Junior High School, Monte- 
bello High School; Newhall, Palmdale, 
Palos Verdes Estates, Pomona: Roosevelt, 
San Antonio, Washington, Emerson Junior 
High School; Ranchito, *Rogers, Roosevelt, 
Rosemead, San Gabriel, Santa Monica: Gar- 
field, Grant, Muir, McKinley, Lincoln Jun- 
ior High School; South Pasadena: Junior 
High School; South Santa Anita, Spadra, 
Temple, West Whittier, Willowbrook: Lin- 
coln; Wiseburn. 

Orange County— Anaheim: Washing- 
ton; Costa Mesa, Cypress, El Toro, Hunt- 
ington Beach Union High School, Irvine, 
Katella, Olive, Orange: Maple, West 
Orange, Center, Cypress, Killifer; Orange- 
thorpe, San Joaquin No. 2, Santa Ana City, 
Villa Park. 

Riverside County —*Alamos, *Ante- 
lope, Banning Union High School, *Cotton- 
wood, *Edom, *Ferndale, *Hamilton, 
Hemet: Little Lake; Idyllwild, *Jurupa, 
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*Lakeview, *March Field, Murrietta, River- 
side City: Central Junior High School, In- 
dependiente, Irving; *San Ignacio, Union 
Joint, *Valley Center, *Wildomar, Win- 
chester. 

San Bernardino County — Colton Ele- 
mentary Schools, Cram, Del Rosa, Fontana: 
Sierra; Highland, *Kelso, *Kramer, Mission, 
Piedmont, San Bernardino City: Wilson. 

San Diego County — *Ballena. 

Santa Barbara County — *Honda, 
*Maple, Santa Maria, *Santa Rosa. 

Ventura County — *Apache, 
Somis, Ventura Junior College. 

Miscellaneous — U. C. L. A. Elementary 
Training School. 


Avenue, 





*Is a one-teacher school. 


* * * 


North Coast Section 
Shirley A. Perry, Secretary, Ukiah 


Del Norte County — Lake Earl. 

Humboldt County — Arcata High, Eu 
reka Senior High, Eureka Junior High, For 
tuna High, South Fork Union High. Eureka 
City Schools. Alton, Arcata, Banner, 
Blocksburg, Bluff Prairie, Bucksport, Bull 
Creek, Centerville, Cutten, Excelsior, Fern- 
dale, Fortuna, Garberville, Garfield, Green 
Point, Hoopa Valley, Island, Jones Prairie, 
Klamath, Korbel, Little River, Loleta, Mc- 








KEW AUNEE 


TO 


Chemistry Table No. D-601 


On all orders for Laboratory Furniture, 
be sure to specify Karcite Sinks. 





See Our Exhibit, Booths B-1 and B-3 
American Assn. School Administrators’ 


Convention, Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 25-Mar. 2 





PAVES THE WAY 


BETTER GRADES 


Better grades are made possible in Kewaunee equipped laboratories because 
Kewaunee Furniture is scientifically designed to give instructors every opportu- 
nity to properly handle classes. It also inspires each student to do his best by 
providing every modern convenience and every helpful feature. 


Write today for the Kewaunee Blue Book, the most complete catalog of 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture in the industry. No charge to buyers. 
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Ever-Hold 
Adjustable Chair 
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No. 8-600 
No, E-1824 
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C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
116 Lineoin St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
CALIFORNIA DISTRIBUTORS: 

American Seating Co. 
207 Van Ness Ave., S., San Francisco 
American Seating Co. 
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Cann, McDairmid, Pepperwood, Port Ken- 
yon, Price Creek, Rio Dell, Rohnerville, 
Scotia, Sequoia, Table Bluff. 

Mendocino County — Fort Bragg Senior 
High, Fort Bragg Junior High, Mendocino 
High, Point Arena High, Potter Valley 
High, Round Valley High, Ukiah High, 
Willits High, Leggett Valley High. Arena 
Union, Caspar, Central, Comptche, Fort 
Bragg Union, Gaskill, Hearst, Indepen- 
dence, Kaisen, La Rue, Little River, Men- 
docino Union, McKay, McNear, Nashmead, 
Navarro, Nokomis, Piercy, Pine Ridge, Pot- 
ter Valley Union, Redwood Valley Union, 
Willits Union. 


Trinity County—100%. 


It’s no problem 


Northern Section 


Butte County—Big Bar; Central House; 
Clipper Mills; Cohasset; Floral; McKinley 
and Wilson Schools, Gridley; Honcut; 
Kings; Lone Tree; Bird Street and East Side 
Schools, Oroville; Brush Creek Emergency; 
Biggs Union High; Durham Union High.— 
Jay E. Partridge, county superintendent of 
schools, Oroville. 

Amador County— Sutter Creek Ele- 
mentary, Sutter Creek Union High, Ione 
Union High. 

Butte County—Gridley Union High, Mc- 
Kinley. 

Lassen County — Soldier Bridge, Rich- 


to understand a 


Bank of America personal loan 


BORROW 
RECEIVE 


$100 
$100 


Total cost 
for one year * 


Repayment may be made over a period of 
one year in equal monthly amounts. No 
payments are necessary during vacation 


months, 


Under certain conditions loans to teachers 
may be repaid over 24 mon 


..And you may borrow without co-makers! 


ANK OF AMERICA Timeplan 

personal loans for teachers 
offer you every advantage of mod- 
ern bank financing. You pay only 
$6 per year for each $100 borrowed. 
There are no extras, no deductions, 
and you receive the full amount of 
the loan. Teachers may make per- 
sonal loans. through Bank of 


Dank of America 


NATIONAL, 23Y8%.2 ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


America without co-makers, en- 
dorsers, or collateral. Bank of 
America personal loans, which may 
be arranged in any amount from 
$50 to $1000, enable you to estab- 
lish your credit with this statewide 
bank. This service is available 
through any branch during regular 


banking hours. 
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mond, Janesville, Fairview, Providence, 
Dixie Valley, Lake, Westwood Elementary, 
Westwood Junior Senior High School, Su- 
sanville Elementary. 

Nevada County— Grass Valley High, 
Grass Valley Elementary, Nevada City 
High, Nevada City Elementary, Truckee, 
Meadow Lake High. 

Sacramento County — Walnut Grove. 

Tehama County — Corning Elementary. 
—Portia F. Moss, secretary, C.T.A. North- 
ern Section, Auburn. 

Siskiyou County — Siskiyou Union High 
School District, J. E. Hurley, superintend- 
ent, comprising 9 high schools, — Butte 
Valley, Fort Jones, Happy Camp, McCloud, 
Mount Shasta, Tennant, Tule Lake, Weed 
Eureka, — with a teaching personnel of 73, 


' is again 100% in C.T.A. membership. 


* * ea 
Bay Section 


Alameda County — Centerville, Newark, 
San Lorenzo Schools. 

Contra Costa County— Alamo, Avon, 
Briones Valley, Cowell, Highland, Hot 
Springs, Jersey, Knightsen, Liberty, Morgan 
Territory, Mt. Diablo, Orinda, Pleasant 
Hill, Port Costa, San Ramon, Selby. 

Lake County—Kelseyville Grammar, Kel- 
seyville High, Lakeport Grammar, Loco- 
nomi, Lower Lake High, Middletown Gram- 
mar, Middletown High, Mountain, Upper 
Lake Grammar, Upper Lake High. 

Marin County — Franklin, Kentfield. 

Napa County — Calistoga Grammar, 
Crystal Springs, Hardin, Liberty, Los 
Amigos, Mountain Joint, Oak Grove, Pope 
Valley, Shurtleff, St. Helena. 

Oakland — Charles Burckhalter, Central 
Trade, Herbert Hoover Junior High School, 
Jefferson, McChesney, Montclair, Redwood 
Heights. 

Palo Alto — Mayfield, South Palo Alto. 

San Joaquin County — Alpine, College- 
ville, Everett, Greenwood, Independent, La- 
fayette, Linden Grammar, Lockeford, Man- 
teca Union High, Montezuma, Oak View, 
Turner. 

San Mateo County — Belmont; Burlin- 
game — McKinley, Washington, Pershing, 
Roosevelt, Coolidge, Hoover; Greersburg: 
Daly City—Crocker, Jefferson, Jefferson 
Annex and Thornton; La Vista Union— 
Bell, La Honda and Seaside; Menlo Park— 
Central and Fremont; Millbrae — Lomita 
Park and Millbrae; Miramar; Moss Beach: 
Pescadero Grammar; Pigeon Point; Pilarci- 
tos; Pomponio; Purisima; Ravenswood: 
Redwood City—McKinley Elementary, Mc- 
Kinley Intermediate, John Gill, Central, 
Lincoln and Washington; Rockaway; San 
Bruno Park—Edgemont and Northbrae: 
San Carlos Grammar; San Mateo—Beres 
ford, Hayward Park, Peninsular Avenue 
and San Mateo Park; Tunis; Visitacion— 
Bayshore and Brisbane; Half Moon Bay 









lot 








‘laus, Tegner, 
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Union High School; Jefferson Union High 
School; and Pescadero Union High School. 

Solano County—Armijo Union High 
School, Dixon Union High School, Rio 
Vista Union High School, Vacaville Union 
High School. 

Santa Clara County— Cupertino, Los 
Gatos, Dana Street School at Mt. View, 
Orchard, Washington School at Santa 
Clara, Summit, Sunnyvale and Sunol. 

Sonoma County — Arcadia, Cloverdale 
Grammar, Dunbar, Duncan Mills, Dunham, 
Healdsburg Elementary, Green Valley, Guil- 
ford, Iowa of Two Rock Union, Jenner, 
Junction, Lone Redwood, Lakeville, Meeker, 
Monroe, Mountain, Montgomery, Payran, 
Sonoma, Sonoma Valley Union High School, 
Strawberry, Tarwater, Todd, Vine Hill. 

Stanislaus County — Ceres Union High, 
Cole, Denair Grammar, Fairacres, Fairview, 
Hickman, Jackson, Jennings, Jones, Keyes, 
Knights Ferry, Milnes, Oakdale Union De- 
partmental, East Side Pri., West Side Pri., 
Oakdale Union High, Mountain View, 
Shiloh, Rosedale, Roselawn Joint, Stanis- 
Washington, Waterford, 
Union. 

San Francisco — Lafayette — E. G. Grid- 
ley, secretary. 


Central Section 


Kern County — Kernville Union; Rich- 
land school at Shafter. — Lawrence Jacob- 
son, secretary-treasurer, C.T.A. Kern Divi- 
sion. 

Madera County— Ahwahnee, County 
Office, Bethel, Central, Chowchilla Elemen- 
tary, Chowchilla Union High, Dennis, Dix- 
ieland, Fresno, Gertrude, Green, Hanover, 
Howard, Knowles, La Vina, Madera Union 
High, Manzanita, Polk, Raymond Elemen- 
tary, Ripperdan, Sweet Flower and Arcola. 
Raymond High, Arcola, Sharon, Picayune, 
North Fork Union Elementary, Coarse 
Gold, Mt. View, and Spring Valley. 
— Howard L. Rowe, county superintendent 
of schools, Madera. 


* * 





Mrs. Nina Willis Walter, teacher at As- 
cot Avenue School, Los Angeles, and ed- 
itor of Nuggets, the magazine of poetry by 
children, has recently published Adventures 
in Beauty, a booklet of practical help and 
inspiration for teachers interested in teach- 
ing poetry creatively. Also, just off the 
press is her leaflet, Hokku, a comprehensive 
study of the history, characteristics, and 
techniques of the seventeen-syllable verse 
form. These may be had for 50 and 25 
cents respectively by addressing Mrs. Wal- 
ter at 709 North Monterey Street, Al- 
hambra. 


* * 


Democracy in the Present-Day World, an 
address delivered at the recent annual meet- 
ing, English-Speaking Union of the United 
States, by its president, John W. Davis, is 
published and distributed by the Union 





California Publie Schools Week 


Cuar.es Albert Adams, general chairman, California Public Schools Week Com- 
mittee, announces that local committees are being appointed throughout California com- 


munities. 


These committees include representatives of organized groups, where there 


are such, with special reference to such organizations as American Legion, Parent- 


Teacher Associations and service clubs. 


Wide publicity is being given to the date, the week beginning Monday, April 24, 
thus lessening the likelihood of counter-attractions during the 20th annual observance of 


Public Schools Week. 


School authorities cooperate with the local committees, it being the province of the 
school-people to determine the nature of, and to furnish, the school program. 

Among the members of the large state committee are John A. Sexson, Roy W. Cloud, 
Vierling Kersey, Joseph P. Nourse, Charles C. Hughes, Einar W. Jacobsen, Virgil E. 
Dickson, Walter L. Bachrodt, Will C. Crawford, L. E. Chenoweth, Frank A. Henderson, 
Percy R. Davis, William G. Paden, Charles E. Teach, and others. 





as a 12-page bulletin. California school- 
people desiring copies should address Grace 
L. Dorey, secretary, California Branch, Eng- 
lish-Speaking Union of the United States, 
465 Post Street, San Francisco. 


* * * 


W. Bayard Buckham, counselor and 
teacher of science, San Leandro High 
School, is on sabbatical leave this academic 
year, as teaching fellow, department of 
education, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. 


He reports that the Comprehensive Sem- 
inar there is very satisfactory, comprising 
a small group of graduate students who 
have had considerable teaching experience. 
Papers surveying various developments in 
the fields of philosophy, psychology, cur- 
riculum, etc., are presented and lead to en- 
lightening and lengthy discussions. Mem- 
bers of the seminar can audit any course 
in the department for the purpose of re- 
view. He commends this program to any- 
one desirous of improving his background 
after a period of practical work. 
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cheeks sent by fast air mail. 








Don't Get 
Caught 


in "A Storm of Bills" 
without your 
T.C. U. 
UMBRELLA 








It’s bad to be caught in a downpour—but how it helps to have your umbrella with you. So 
it is when the bills for Doctor, Nurse, Hospital and all the other ‘extras’ 
on you during sickness, accident or quarantine. 


It Costs So Little to be Safe—and So Much to be Sorry 


For 38 years T.C.U. has been the tried and true — of thousands of teachers everywhere. 
By fastest air mail, checks go to them in time of need. 
T.C.U. Umbrella, by all means send this convenient coupon 


Send Coupon Today — No Agent Will Call 


so you will not be annoyed 
You will like the generous T.C.U. policy and especially its 
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TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 456 T.C.U, Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Lincoln, Nebr. 
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SCHOOL ART PROJECT 


AN ENRICHING COMMUNITY ART EXPERIENCE 


Olive Hensel Leonard, Librarian, Gardena High School, Los Angeles City 
High School District; Raymond E. Pollich, Principal 


aon collection of Western Paint- 
ers owned by Gardena High School, a 
suburban school of the Los Angeles 
City High School District, will grace 
the walls of Stanford University Art 
Gallery during its next commencement 
and summer school session. 

In making request for the exhibition, 
Pedro J. Lemos, director of the Stanford 
gallery, wrote: “As your collection and its 
origin, together with its influence and co- 
operative results in furthering community 
art interests, have become known far and 
wide, I believe its influence as an ex- 
hibition will have a two-fold benefit wher- 
ever shown instead of being just another 
collection of paintings. It illustrates a prac- 
tical and art building program, well worth 
being followed in other communities.” 

It may be of interest to other schools 
and communities to know of the inception 
of this project and its growth. In 1919, 
the senior class of Gardena High School 
wished to leave a gift. The principal, John 


CORONET 


Midget 


{actual 
size) 


TheWORLD’S 
Smallest 
CAMERA 
for fine 
photography 


. .. ‘snaps’ friends, relatives, people, children at 
play, pets, in their intimate moments—unobtru- 
sively—and without their knowledge... Entirely 
new in design and construction, the CORONET 
is a precise instrument with a fine Taylor- 
Hobson Lens, Instant Shutter, a Safety-catch to 
prevent accidental exposures and a clear, lumi- 
nous Optical View-finder . . . In every detail of 
its construction, a unique excellence distinguishes 
this marvelous little camera which you will be 
proud to own. The highly corrected lens pro- 
duces needle-sharp negatives that enlarge beauti- 
fully . . . Made in England’s most important 
camera factory, the CORONET is a rugged and 


substantial instrument encased in beautiful 
Bakelite . . . Known by thousands as “The Tom 
Thumb of Cameras”, the Midget 
- is the world’s finest 16mm Minia- & .85 
ture Camera as well as the smallest. 
10-DAY UNCONDITIONAL Postpaid 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
Price, if ordered now, includes 2 99¢ Extra on 
rolls of special fine-grain film . . ¢.9.D, Orders 
Dept. 178 
The WHITESTONE COMPANY 
WHITESTONE, L. I. NEW YORK 


H. Whitely, suggested they try to find a 
generous-hearted artist who would part with 
a good picture for the small sum they had 
to offer. The artist turned out to be Ralph 
Davison Miller, whose lovely “Valley of the 
Santa Clara” with its golden meadow high- 
lighted by a clearing, cloudswept sky, es- 
tablished a worthy precedent. 

Then canvasses by Jean Mannheim, Ed- 
gar Allen Payne and Hanson Puthuff suc- 
cessively were added to the collection, mak- 
ing a little oasis of beauty on the bare 
walls of the auditorium. 

Up to this time, each senior class had 
to be sold anew on the proposition of using 
class funds laboriously earned by class plays 
and other money-making projects, for a 
purchase of whose esthetic or enduring 
value they were more or less foggy. 

The community also was somewhat du- 
bious of the venture, outspoken citizens oc- 
casionally suggesting that more practical 
gifts would be of greater value to the 
school. But Principal Whitely and sev- 
eral of his staff tactfully influenced the 
young people toward the continuance of the 
picture project. In a few years-the en- 
thusiasm of students and townspeople be- 
gan to grow in momentum until today it is 
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wholeheartedly supported by the school and 
the entire community. 

The class of 1928 inaugurated a purchase 
prize exhibit at the school, following the 
Easter vacation, and each class since has 
continued this plan. About 125 of the 
leading artists of the West submit paint- 
ings each spring and from these, summer 
and winter classes make their choices for 
the permanent collection. The visiting ex- 
hibit remains for three weeks. During this 
time, not only does the entire school have 
frequent and intimate association with the 
pictures, but the boys and girls of the 
senior classes have a very unusual oppor: 
tunity in social and esthetic experiences 
when, as hosts and hostesses, they meet 


_ the many artists and art-lovers who come 


to view the exhibit . 

The art project has now become the most 
unifying endeavor of the entire Gardena 
Valley, as 300 paid memberships in Gar- 
dena Art Association attests. Our people, 
in school and out, are developing art ap- 
preciation as another enriching experience 
for leisure time. 

We now own 45 canvases. The collec- 
tion will no doubt grow year by year as it 
has in the past, as our new principal, 
Raymond E. Pollich, who succeeds Mr. 
Whitely, retired, is thoroughly in sympathy 
with the project. 

We feel that Stanford is conferring a 
gracious recognition on a small town’s cul- 
tural aspirations and attainments in featur- 
ing our exhibit during its commencement 
season. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


A PROGRAM FOR CURRENT EVENTS 


John P. Hill, Teacher, Grades 5, 6, Loma Portal Elementary School, San Diego 


Ard a hard day at the office, 
Father settles himself in his favorite 
chair and prepares to read his news- 


paper. But suddenly he jumps to his 
feet with a roar. 


“Who,” he demands to know, “has torn 
something out of the front page of my 
newspaper?” 

“Why, I did,” Junior replies, with some 
astonishment. “It was my current event 
for school this morning.” 


“But did it have to be something from 
the front page? Couldn't you have found 
something else from the second section?” 

“Oh, no!” Junior exclaims with some 
feeling. “We are studying shipping at 
school, and I read something about the 
Queen Mary that I just had to have.” 

I often feel very certain that scenes sim- 
ilar to this must take place in some of the 
homes of my 5th and 6th graders, but so 
far nothing has ever been said to me, and 


the children still continue to bring clippings 
and pictures torn ruthlessly from the first 
page of the morning newspaper. 

Our current events are usually presented 
the first thing in the morning. The chil- 
dren conduct their own program; they have 
made their own rules; and they keep their 
own chart. 

On a special bulletin-board, the pupil 
in charge of current events arranges the 
pictures and clippings brought to school. 
Each child's name is printed on a chart. 
When he gives an acceptable news item, a 
square is colored in after his name. The 
children keep this chart, not to see who 
can get the most colored squares, but rather 
to give them a check on whether or not 
they are keeping up with the daily news 
and sharing it with others. 

Their rules are quite simple: 


1. All news reported to the class must have 
happened recently. 

2. Everyone must tell his current event. No 
colored square will be given to a pupil who 
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reads his item. (Unless, of course, it contains 
a series of figures, names, etc.) 


3. No one shall bring a current event deal- 
ing with crime or scandal. 


4. It is not necessary to bring a picture or 
clipping of the event. 


5. No one will be given more than one col- 
ored square a day. 

The children are called upon to give 
their current events by rows, each row 
having a certain day of the week. When- 
ever there is any remaining time, others 
in the class who have brought current 
events are called upon. The monitor is 
very careful, however, to see that everyone 
receives an equal opportunity to tell his 
news item and that no one is given a pref- 
erence over others. 


Often, when a child has told his current 
event, there will be many questions as well 
as additions from the class, for these chil- 
dren often read more than one newspaper 
and usually listen to news broadcasts over 
the radio. 

Without a bit of hesitation, I say that 
these children are vitally interested in what 
is happening in our world. 

They are developing a worthwhile habit 
which is invaluable to their education and 
which will increase in scope as the children 
journey through life. 

Who says that children only read the 
“funnies”? 


Consumer Education Association is a na- 
tional organization of teachers interested in 
the problems of consumer education and is 
open to all teachers. Membership is $1.00 
per year which includes Consumer Educa- 
tion Association News Letter. Address Carl- 
ton John Siegler, executive secretary, 45 
Sunnyside Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
Mr. Siegler teaches in Newton High School, 
New York City. 


Mathematies Teachers 


National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics; Twentieth Annual Convention, 
Cleveland Ohio, February 24, 25, Head- 
quarters: Carter Hotel. 


Generar PURPOSE: To provide au- 
thoritative and stimulating discussion of 
classroom problems so as to add zest to 
one’s professional life and joy to one’s 
teaching. 

General Theme: Making Mathematics 
Function. 

Designed for: Arithmetic teachers in the 
grades, high school ‘teachers of mathe- 
matics, and those who train mathematics 
and arithmetic teachers. 

Program: The complete program is in 
The Mathematics Teacher for January. 


Sound as adollar... 
and no 


SCHOOLROOM SLoyey! 


DAY more than ever before, authorities are 

emphasizing the importance of good posture as 

an aid to good health. They are agreed that School- 

room Slouch must be eliminated. Thus, interest is 

growing in the whole subject of school seating. For 

correct school seating plays an important role in 
the correct development of a child’s posture. 

The American Universal Line desks and seats 
wete designed to make posturally correct sitting 
comfortable and habitual. They can be accurately 
adjusted to each child’s needs so that there is no 
cause for Schoolroom Slouch. 

You should know more 
about these desks and 
seats. Your inquiry will 
bring detailed information. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


ae 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY (California Division) 
207-225 Van Ness, South 6900 Avalon Bivd. 
San Francisco Les Angeles 
Address either office for catalog describing complete line of 
general school supplies carried in stock. 
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Jim and Jo Ann 


Stories 


OUR 200 
BOOK 


By Dorothy Warnes Reilly 
Photographs by Orville Goldner 


Supplementary Reading for the 
primary grades. 


Price $ .60 





OUR ZOO BOOK is the fourth book 
published in the Jim and Jo Ann series, 
the Social Studies Experience Readers. 


Like the first three books of the series, 
this book also is of easy first grade 
reading level and features the candid 
camera type of illustration. 


Center of interest: OUR ZOO BOOK 
is especially useful where experiences of 
the group are centering around the sub- 


. Wild Animals 
1. The Zoo 


Pets 


How the Family Spends Its 


Leisure Time 


Books now available in this series are: 
OUR STORE BOOK 
OUR BOAT BOOK 
OUR AIRPLANE BOOK 
OUR ZOO BOOK 


In preparation is: OUR SCHOOL 
BOOK. 


HARR WAGNER 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


609 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Stutterer Volunteers 


(Continued from Page 34) 


mined by additional written work and 
other non-speaking activities. 

The following suggestions come out 
of results obtained in hundreds of 
cases of stuttering with which the 
writer is familiar in the schools of 
southern California. 


First, the teacher should have a 
personal consultation with the student 
as soon as it is discovered that he has 


a nervous speech disorder. If the stu- . 


dent is reticent or sensitive about dis- 
cussing the matter, make it clear to 
him that he must face facts, accept 
his impediment and attempt no lon- 
ger to keep it a secret, for denying 
its presence only creates an additional 
burden which aggravates the emo- 
tional conflicts causing tension and un- 
due anxiety. (The most important 
things to us are those most secretive.) 


Second, ask the student if he would 
prefer not to give speeches before the 
class. Give him to understand that it 
will be possible to make a good grade 
by applying himself to capacity in 
written work with occasional confer- 
ences with the teacher. Suggest that 
he will not be called upon unexpect- 
edly or in routine, but that he will be 
expected to volunteer in classroom re- 
citations so as not to become con: 
spicuous for never reciting. 


Third, give the stutterer non-speaking 
duties so that he appears in important as- 
signments as frequently as possible. If de- 
bating is a part of the course, the stut- 
terer can well keep time, arrange the tables, 
chairs, and rostrum, and assist with the 
judging. Dramatics and singing are help- 
ful, stimulating rhythm, control of the 
speech mechanism, accomplishment, confi- 
dence, and socialization. 


Choric speech also provides opportun- 
ities to appear before the group in success: 
ful experiences. Acting in character roles 
is often easy for stutterers, for they lose 
their identity and take on that of one who 
can talk normally, but it may become harm- 
ful if carried to excess and used as an 
escape mechanism. 

Fourth, suggest that the stutterer make 
every possible effort to obtain aid from a 
speech therapist. If there is no teacher of 
speech correction in the immediate vicinity 
the addresses of such teachers in nearby 
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school districts can be obtained from the 
Bureau of Correction of Speech Defects 
and Disorders, State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


Urge the stutterer to do something about 
his impediment without further delay, for 
continuation only increases the severity of 
the symptom which steadily builds up a 
stronger motivation in its own right. More 
stuttering causes more fear and anxiety, a 
vicious circle which never ceases until well- 
advised therapeutics are consciously and 
consistently applied. 


Finally, with a friendly attitude of co- 
operation and understanding, not sympathy, 
put the stutterer at ease in your presence 
with your own manner of speech. The 
suggestion of taking it easy will be trans 
mitted far more effectively through your 
relaxed poise and calmness than by tell- 
ing the stutterer to slow down. He is wil! 
ing if you are, but it can’t feel right to him 
to speak slowly and in a relaxed manner 
if you appear impatient, irritable, or talk 
rapidly yourself. Try to be indifferent to 


. the time he takes, no matter how hurried 


you may be at the moment. 


BR exemser always that you would not 
ask a cripple to compete on equal terms 
with his classmates in activities requiring 
athletic prowess. And although these brie/ 
suggestions are not sufficient in themselves 
to bring about the correction of stuttering, 
if followed they will at least not increase 
the stutterer’s problem and drive him bit- 
terly away from future social situations be- 
cause he couldn't measure up in school- 
room assignments. 


The adult stutterer usually remembers 
most vividly the experiences of humiliation 
and distress when he was endeavoring to 
make an adolescent impression. 
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PLAYS 


The 1939 SUPPLEMENT to French's 
Catalogue of Plays classifies and fully 
describes all new plays and entertain- 
ments acquired since the publication of 
our 1937 Basic Catalogue. 

In addition to the new plays we have 
included two colored sections in which 
you will find descriptions of our most 
popular plays for High Schools, Colleges, 
and Little Theatres. 

Send for your copy today 


SAMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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A BRIEF FOR GRAMMAR 


Bess Porter Adams, Instructor in English, University of Redlands, 
Redlands, San Bernardino County 


“But what is a dangling participle? And 
why is this sentence incomplete? Just what 
do you mean by ‘lack of agreement’? I 
don’t understand these corrections at all!” 


&, wails the average college fresh- 
man upon the return of his first red- 
penciled theme. The listening instruc- 
tor knows that many weeks of the 
composition course must be devoted, 
not to creative writing, but toa steady, 
patient, rigorous drill on the funda- 
mentals of grammar. Valuable college 
time must be spent upon the mastery 
of high school material. 

This mastery is essential. Until the 
student is thoroughly familiar with 
the principles and terminology of Eng- 
lish grammar, he is handicapped. The 
freshman English course aims at an in- 
creasing facility in written composi- 
tion. Obviously, the criticisms offered 
by the instructor are valueless if 
couched in terms which are unintelli- 
gible to the student. 

University classes are large. The 
instructor cannot take time to explain 
the difference between a verb and a 
noun each time a student writes an 
incomplete sentence; nor can he in- 
terrupt a busy schedule to expound, 
to each individual, the somewhat com- 
plicated process of agreement between 
subject and verb, pronoun and ante- 
cedent, etc. Such basic facts should 
be familiar to the students, making 
class discussions and class criticisms 
possible. 

The work of establishing this substantial 
foundation for the further study of English 


has been left to the elementary and sec: 
ondary schools. 

The grammar fundamentals are not too 
dificult for the young student to master, 
if he is given sufficient practice; and if the 
study begun in the elementary school is 
continued through the secondary school, 
the student should acquire a firm, perman- 
ent grasp on these essentials. 

When the secondary school fails to give 
serious attention to the matter of grammar, 
the student enters college poorly equipped 
for advanced study. 

One freshman said, vehemently, “I wish 
my high school teacher had pounded this 
into my head!” 


He felt his lack of preparation, and re- 
gretted having to devote college hours to 
elementary drill. 

“But my high school teacher didn’t con- 
sider grammar important,” another student 
remarked, “she said only reading and writ 
ing were necessary . . . so we didn’t learn 
anything about sentence structure. I don't 
even know what these words mean!” 

If a knowledge of grammar is unneces- 
sary, the written work of these students 
who have had little or no technical train- 
ing should compare favorably with the work 
of those who have learned to distinguish, 
and use intelligently, nouns, verbs, ad- 
verbs, prepositions, pronouns, participles, 
phrases, clauses, etc. That their work does 
not compare favorably is an_ established 
fact. 

This year I assisted in the correction of 
English entrance examinations and, when 
grouping the papers, was interested to dis- 
cover that quite a large percentage of those 
written by graduates of a certain high 
school fell into Group A. In fact, the stu- 
dents from this high school have so con- 
sistently placed high in the tests that 
someone jokingly suggested, “We might 
save time, hereafter, by simply placing the 
students from X high school in Group A, 
and the other freshmen in Group B!” 


Thorough Training Counts 


Are these students exceptionally brilliant? 

The results of their psychology tests do 
not confirm such a surmise. 

How do we account for the high rating 
of the graduates from one particular high 
school? 

I was anxious to learn the answer, so 
made a visit to that school, where I had 
a most interesting and enlightening after- 
noon. 


I asked the principal whether or not he 
considered the study of grammar essential. 
He replied, “Yes . . . so essential that no 
student is graduated from our school with- 
out first having passed, creditably, an ex- 
amination on the fundamentals of English 
grammar.” 


This school provides a special course in 
which students undergo intensive drill in 
the use of all the basic elements of the 


language. Because of the more exacting 
work which lies ahead of them, the college 
preparatory students must pass this course, 
and the subsequent examination, with a 
higher grade than that demanded of the 
general group. However, the importance 
of grammar for all students is recognized 
and the course is compulsory for all, re- 
gardless of varying plans for the future. 
Speaking, later, with the head of the Eng- 
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lish department, I found that she, too, 
realizes the necessity for a high degree of 
language proficiency, and is determined to 
give every student the finest possible train- 
ing. 


Born the principal and teacher recog: 
nize the fact that careless, incorrect habits 
of speaking and writing definitely handicap 
the young person who must attempt to 
establish a foothold in a highly trained and 
intensely competitive society. 

X high school is not “old-fashioned”, it 
has adopted many of the newest educational 
methods; but has clung, rather defiantly, 


(Continued on Page 45) 


COLORADO een a summer program 
for serious and effective study. It provides 
excellent buildings, libraries, laboratories, and 
a faculty of nationally compe: 
tence. Located in the foothills of the Rockies, 
a mile above sea level, in sight of perpetual 
snow, the University has a superior environ- 
ment for summer study, with unsu 
climatic and recreational advantages. 

ized hikes, week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, and mountain climbing. 


, a 19 to July 21 
July 24 to Aug. 25 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Jour- 
nalism, Art, and Music. Special Mountain 
Camp for "Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches Haus. 
University Theater with special instruction 
in Dramatic Production. Complete system of 
Demonstration Schools — Nursery to High 
School. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Special op- 
portunities for graduate work. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. Educational Conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


Dean of Summer Quarter (Depe | ©). 
Please send complete information and Bulletins che 





Roseville Winners 


WY inners of 1938 Sacramento Val- 
ley Section, American Chemical Society 
Chemistry Contest, are shown in the ac- 
companying picture, left to right: 

Elaine Spanger; Irwin Lauppe; C. E. Holen, 
instructor; Paul Brunner; Claire Sandrock. 

Teams from Roseville Union High 
School, Placer County, have won these an- 
nual contests in 1930, 1931, 1932, 1934 


Vitalized Current Events 


Francis J. Flynn, Principal, Owens Valley 
Union High School, Independence, 
Inyo County 


Current EVENTS—the bane of all 
students sooner or later! “We'll have cur- 
rent events on Friday,” a familiar note to 
all students sometime during their school- 
days. 

The value and training derived from 
such exercises is not to be disputed, but 
how frequently did the current event pro- 
ject turn into a mere memorized recital of 
facts as gleaned from current publications? 

With the advent of radio, sound facili- 
ties, sound projectors, and sound systems 
came an opportunity to really vitalize the 
current event project. The professional 
field of radio quickly saw the possibilities 
and, hence, the March of Time program 
and others. 

Why not vitalize the school’s current 
event project? It can be done simply, ef- 
fectively, and much to the enjoyment of 
all, both participants and listeners. 

Here is what a very small high school 
of 35 students has done. It is interesting 
and practical and can be done by any 
school, regardless of size. We purchased a 
small, portable electric phonograph of a 
reputable make. With the addition of sev- 
eral inexpensive parts, a microphone, and 
the help of a radio technician, we con- 


and 1938. Members of the Roseville teams 
won the individual trophy in 1929 and 
1930. 

After the 1938 contest a reception, 
Chemical Show, was held, and a short lec- 
ture, Romance of Chemistry was given. 
These had been prepared by Professor A. 
T. Bawden of College of the Pacific. 

Through these contests the Sacramento 
Valley Division stimulates a greater inter- 
est among high school students in the 
exact sciences. 


verted our electric phonograph into a sound 
system; total cost of machine and sound 
system, $75. With the listeners in one 
room and the performers in another, cur 
rent events are now eagerly awaited each 
week. 

Each week a committee of students is 
chosen to write, rehearse, and stage a se- 
ries of episodes in a March of Time pro- 
gram. They use whatever students they 
need for their episodes. The teacher acts 
as an adviser throughout the production. 

Initiative, ability to select material, ex- 
perience in organizing, experience in oral 
presentation of material, voice cultivation— 


all of these highly-sought-after objectives 
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of education are contained in a practical 
way in this project. 


* * #* 


Scaling The Centuries, by Erwin J. 
Urch, head, social studies department, 
Senior High School, University City, Mis- 
souri, a massive, illustrated, secondary text 
of 1,000 pages, recounts in narrative style 
the generalities of world history. 

It includes enough of the whole story of 
Mankind to serve as a framework in which 
the most important ideas, events, and insti- 
tutions may be significantly presented. 
Published by D. C. Heath and Company, 
it is an outstanding text of the new type. 


k * * 


Foothill School Bulletin, edited by J. 


' Warren Ayer, superintendent, Monrovia- 


Arcadia-Duarte High School District, is a 
beautifully-printed educational publication, 
now in its seventh volume. A recent issue 
features the reconstruction program in the 
rebuilding of Ivy Avenue School, Monrovia, 
which is now an outstanding school of that 
area. 


* * * 


Five Day Week 


i takes more than teachers, principals, 
and supervisors to provide satisfactory edu- 
cational services for the youth of our city. 

Skilled mechanics, custodians, secretaries, 
clerks, truck drivers, laborers, and many 
others must perform efficiently if our pro- 
gram is to function. These people con- 
stitute what is known as our non-certificated 
staff. 

They are selected on the merit basis with 
the same care with which the members of 
our certificated staff are chosen. 

Our board of education has approved an 
experimental readjusted working schedule 
which will give the non-certificated em- 
ployees of our school system Saturday 
mornings for their own use. To make this 
experiment work, the intelligent assistance 
of the member of the certificated staff is 
necessary. — E. W. Jacobsen, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Oakland; reprinted from his 
Bulletin. 


American Legion Oratorical Contest 


Announcements of its 1939 national high school oratorical contests have been 
broadcast to every Post of The American Legion in pamphlets distributed from national 


headquarters. 


The contest, conducted as a part of the youth activities program of the 


Americanism Commission of The American Legion, is to close April 14 next at Spring: 
field, Illinois when four regional finalists will meet to determine who is to be the winner 
of the coveted award in this second holding of the contest. 

John Janson, Phoenix, Arizona, high school student won highest honor in the Legion's 
1938 national oratorical contest in the finals held at University of Oklahoma last year. 
Later, young Janson distinguished himself in another oratorical contest also conducted 


on a national basis. 


State departments of the Legion will hold contests to name state champions as arranged 


within the different states. 
organization of the Legion by April 1. 


States winners must, however, be certified to the national 
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to the sturdy foundation stones, while per- 
mitting a certain remodelling of the super- 
structure. 

Some readers may ask, “What advantage 
does the student gain by being placed in 
a Group A English class? What difference 
does it make after all?” 

The Group A student plunges imme- 
Ciately into work of college caliber, the 
Gioup B student must spent a good share 
of his first year working on a high school 
level. His development of a _ necessary 
technique has been retarded. He is, through 
no fault of his own, placed at a disadvan- 
tage in the stiff competition which the 
university offers. 

The student who is poorly prepared in 
English is at a disadvantage in every class 
he attends. There are reports to be written, 
oral recitations which may count heavily 
on his grade, written examinations, in which 
the advantage is all with the student who 
can express himself clearly, easily, and cor- 
rectly. 

A professor once said, “Let me see the 
English grades of a high school graduate 
and I will tell you how successful he is 
likely to be in college!” 

1 asked the dean of chemistry in one 
of our large universities what he considered 
the entering student's greatest handicap. He 
replied, “His inability to speak or write the 
English language!” 

There is not a single profession which 
does not put a premium upon clear, con- 
cise, correct use of the language. A uni- 
versity professor of German said to me, “I 
must spend too much of my time teaching 
the English grammar, before my students 
are able to work in the German. We waste 
valuable weeks in every beginning class in 
German because our students come to us 
without a sound knowledge of their own 
language.” 


A JAPANESE student was sitting in my 
office listening to one of the American stu- 
dents condemn, as unnecessary, the study 
of grammar. After the discussion was over 
and the American boy had left the office, 
the Japanese student said, “But how can 
he say the study of his language is im- 
practical, when he uses it every day of his 
life? How can he wish not to know many 
fine words? He does not use his language 
well . . . why does he not wish to improve 
his speech?” 

I could not answer those questions. I 
have been abashed by the smug audacity of 
freshmen who argue, “Why should we need 
to know anything about grammar?” while 
they are writing such “sentences” as these: 


“The most perfect things can be turned to 
awfulness by carrying it to an extreme.” 

“The hat turned up in front, cigar in his 
mouth, and that look in his eyes that told 
nothing.” 

“There was something about it that even to- 
day fifty years after this unforseen accident 


accurred people still remember about it as if it 
had happened only yesterday.” 

“From dawn till dark sounds rang out of the 
Dorm . . the beginning of a new day had 
arrived.” 

“The biggest disappointment possible.” 

“Her mother not wanting to suggest that her 
father call the telegraph office again but wish- 
ing he would.” 


“Walking over the trestle the train knocked 
the man into the stream below.” 


These and many similar literary efforts 
actually appear in the set of freshman 
themes which I am correcting this week! 

There are those who grant that a 
thorough knowledge of English grammar is 
necessary for the college preparatory stu- 
dent while maintaining that such study is 
unnecessary for the entire high school stu- 
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dent body. I do not see the justice of 
making such a distinction. The American 
ideal has always been to raise the cultural 
standards of the nation. We attempt mass 
education for the purpose of educating the 
future citizens of the country so that dem- 
ocracy will continue to be a workable form 
of government. 

The young person who is not going on 
to college is, nevertheless, going on into 
society. He must speak, write, and carry 
on various affairs. Why is it not important 
to give him careful training in English? 
His position in life may depend largely 
upon his ability or lack of ability to speak 


(Continued on Page 47) 


NEW OXFORD TEXTS 


ON GOING TO COLLEGE: A Symposium 


Designed for high school seniors and college freshmen, this is a collection of 
thirteen original essays, each by an eminent authority, giving an insight into 


the vast resources and rich possibilities of a college education. 


$1.85 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY 
By Joun C. Hocc, Phillips Exeter Academy. 


A text for high schools, stressing the historical approach to chemistry. 


$2.00 


ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY 
By Joun C. Hoce and Cuarues L. Bicxet, Phillips Exeter Academy. 


A laboratory manual with perforated pages designed to provide a workbook, 


auxiliary to any text. 


$2.00 


CLARENDON SHAKESPEARE SERIES 


A new series with open, well-designed pages, printed in large type, and 
attractively bound. Now ready: Julius Caesar, Richard II, Twelfth Night, The 


Merchant of Venice. Notes, Glossary, Criticism. 


each 75c¢ 


HARDY’S FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 
Edited by Cant J. Wener, Colby College. 


A new edition for class use, providing all the equipment necessary for an 


understanding of the novel and its background. 


$1.00 


PREDICTION AND PREVENTION OF 


READING DIFFICULTIES 


By Marcaret A. Stancer and Exien K. Dononue, 
Ethical Culture Schools, New York City. 


An outline of the theories of leading neurologists concerning language dis- 
abilities, with a series of simple tests to determine need for special training, 


presented in a 
parents. 


simple and non-technical manner. 


For teachers and 


$2.00 


Oxford University Press 


159 New Montgomery Street. 


San Franeiseo 
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New Products Modern School 


being determined. This is a mechanical 
Newly Approved Developments are Durable and Economical 


factor which is now receiving much atten- 


®@ Foot Baths 

for Athlete’s Foot 
A 1/2 9% solution of 
Hypochlorite and Foot 
Baths illustrated at right 
are guaranteed to kill 
Athlete’s Foot Fungi in 
30 seconds. Essential in 
the modern gym and 


shower room. 


® Gym Mats 


These economical Gym 
Mats are springy and 
resilient. Can be used for 
a hundred and one pur- 
poses around the Gym. 


Shown above are just a few of the 
newly developed items for use in and 
around schools. Thoroughly tested and 
proven, these new items are being adopted 
in Schools in all sections of the Country. 


Anna §S. Forbes, for the past four years 
county superintendent of Sierra County, is 
resigning her position and is accepting work 
in the rural supervision department of San 
Benito County, with headquarters in Hol- 
lister. 

Miss Forbes has\ been a progressive super- 
intendent and gave Sierra County schools a 
service of very considerable value. 

This young lady was one of four super- 


® Bicyele Racks 


Recent return of popu- 
larity for Bicycles has 
caused a major “Parking 
Problem” for School Au- 
thorities. The newly 
developed rack shown at 
left is strong, durable and 
accommodates many bi- 
cycles. 


® Playground 
Equipment 


Playground Equipment 
with a variety of appa- 
ratus helps build strong 
healthy children. A great 
attraction for the school 
children. 


Completely illustrated literature and prices 
on these products may be obtained by 
writing to American Playground Device 
Company, Anderson, Indiana. 


intendents who began service in 1935, each 
of whom was under 26 years of age. Of 
this group, Robert Dennis of Siskiyou 
County did not chose to run for reelection 
and is now connected with San Francisco 
city schools. Miss Forbes was reelected in 
November 
field when offered the position in San Ben- 
ito County. 


but decided to enter another 


_books with well-spaced lines. 


tion. Even newspapers are changing their 
type and make up in order to attract more 
readers. Color of paper, interlinage, length 
of line, type face and size are all factors 
which need consideration when comparing 
the visibility as well as readability of the 
printed page.° 

Large type for beginners and those with 
subnormal vision is axiomatic. To the 
neophyte reader closely-printed pages are 
distasteful and uninviting while large and 
well-spaced type is attractive. Poor read- 
ers ask teachers and librarians for “skinny” 
They enjoy 
turning the pages often, thus a feeling of 
accomplishment is experienced. 


The Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, Part I of 
the National Society for the Study of Ed- 
ucation, has this to say concerning type 
size, length of line: “If the same subject- 
matter is read in 12-point and in 18-point 
type, the 18-point type necessitates far more 
eye movements, and it becomes necessary to 
pick up the beginning of far more lines 
than with 12-point. The unproved pre- 
sumption is that 12-point is easier on both 
counts. Betts summarizes the matter of 
typography as follows: “Desirable typog- 
raphy should produce a minimum of optic 
fatigue and permit rapid reading.’ 

Two references should be sufficient to 
bring us to a realization of this most neg: 
lected fundamental cornerstone upon which 
a modern education is built: 


“The studies of reading ability made in 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, a large 
coeducational cosmopolitan high school, re- 
veal that 64% of the first-term entrants. . . 
are seriously deficient in reading skill. Con- 
siderable numbers of these pupils read on 
the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th-grade elementary 
school levels.’* 


“Reading is both the most important and 
the most troublesome subject in the ele- 
mentary school curriculum. It is most im- 
portant since it is a tool, the mastery of 
which is essential to the learning of nearly 
every other school subject.” 


5. Who knows whether the customary black 
print on white paper is best for reading? May- 
be white print on black paper or some combina- 
tions of colored ink and colored paper may be 
more comfortable for reading, These are factors 
still to be determined. 


6. Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Part I, The 
Teaching of Reading, pages 233-34. 


7. Betts, E. A., The Prevention and Correc- 
tion of Reading Difficulties, page 187. 


8. Center and Persons, Teaching High Schoo! 
Students to Read, page 13. 


9. Gates, Arthur I., The Improvement of Read- 
ing, page 1. 
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and write English fluently. Either a let- 
ter or a verbal interview will be his first 
introduction to his future employer. His 
poise and self-confidence in a new situa- 
tion will depend to a great extent upon his 
command of language. 

Young people who have grown to adult- 
hood in homes where only the best Eng- 
ish is spoken have a tremendous advantage. 
I might even be able to agree with those 
educators who consider the study of gram- 
mar unnecessary, if all young people could 
be born into such homes. Unfortunately, 
a large number of our students come from 
surroundings in which any mixture of Eng- 
lish-slang-colloquial-jargon is permitted, is in 
truth the accepted vehicle of communica: 
tion. Those students will not absorb the 
rudiments of correct speech from reading, 
alone. They deserve to know that there 
are definite speech rules; that in a language 
so rich and full, slang is unnecessary; and 
that incorrect speech is a mark of illiteracy. 


Drill Is Imperative 


In stressing the indispensability of gram- 
mar drill in the high school English pro- 
gram, I am not implying that the reading 
of literature is of negligible value. It is of 
vital importance. The value of good books 
in the schoolroom cannot be over estimated, 
but visual skill must carry over into the 
communication processes if the pupil is to 
derive full benefit from the interesting ma- 
terial he reads. 


I WOULD never advocate classroom 
grammaticization of the world's great liter- 
ature. I would not consider asking a stu- 
dent to diagram all the sentences in 
Evangeline (as a friend of mine was com- 
pelled to do during her high school days). 
I would ‘not analyze the sentence and par- 
agraph structure of Ivanhoe, nor conjugate 
the verbs in Treasure Island. I should 
merely present the fundamentals of gram- 
mar as necessary facts to be mastered, and 
I should insist upon that mastery whether 
the student considered it “thrilling” or not. 


Grammar Can Be Vitalized 


I do not believe the study of grammar 
needs to be uninteresting, knowing that a 
good teacher can breathe life into any sub- 
ject, however dull or difficult it might ap- 
pear to be. I do think that an arousal of 
interest in language structure will lead to an 
augmented vocabulary, a greater apprecia- 
tion of fine writing, and a more careful 
speech on the part of the student: and that 
efficiency in the language arts is of pri- 
mary importance to him in his life work, 
regardless of what that work may be. 


DUTY OF ALL TEACHERS 


L. shall be the duty of all teachers to endeavor to impress upon the minds 

of the pupils the principles of morality, truth, justice, and patriotism; to 

teach them to avoid idleness, profanity, and falsehood; and to instruct them 

in the principles of a free government, and to train them up to a true com- 

prehension of the rights, duties, and dignity of American citizenship.— 
California School Code Section 5.544. 


Beeker’s Plays 


Arrep H. BECKER, a San Francisco 
author and playwright, whose works include 
that well-known play, One Man’s Goddess, 
has recently completed a three character, 
twenty minute skit, Salvage, for two 
women and one girl. Dramatic teachers in- 
terested in Mr. Becker's materials may ad- 
dress him at 1341 Bay Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 


A Book of Fun, by Katharine Hedges 
Hall, a delightful primary reader of 170 
pages, replete with charming illustrations 
by Hoopes, is published by Ginn and 
Company. 


* * *# 


American Youth Commission, of Amer- 
ican Council on Education, publishes an 
important bulletin, now in its third volume. 
January issue features an extended list of 
current references, fully annotated, on youth 
problems. Address the Commission at 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


* * 


John H. Francis Polytechnic High 
School, Los Angeles, has an active Eng- 
lish department which publishes annually 
The Poly High, a commendable anthology 
of prose and verse, 100 pages, illustrated 
with linoleum cuts. 

Charlotte Davis is adviser of the school 
annual and the creative writing class. Mrs. 
Anabel Sargent is adviser of the illustra- 
tion class. Principal of the school is K. L. 
Stockton. 


The A-B-C of Radio—so that the aver- 
age listener may understand how it works 
in America—is an illustrated brochure, is- 
sued by National Association of Broadcast- 
ers, Washington, D.C., and of genuine in- 
terest to all teachers and others concerned 
with educational aspects of radio. 


RONDOMEL RETURNS! 


IMPERSONATES DRAMATIC 
CHARACTERS — INTERVIEWS 
“COMPOSERS” ON 


STANDARD 
SCHOOL 
BROADCAST 


U NIQUE dramatizations, designed 

to capture the imagination of 
375,000 student listeners, will be a 
feature of March and April Standard 
School Broadcast lessons. Rondomel 
will return in skillful impersonations 
of child-characters from opera, liter- 
ature and drama; and adult charac- 
ter-actors will portray famous com- 
posers. 


Join the Standard School Broad- 
cast audience. The program is re- 
ceived in thousands of classrooms 
throughout the Pacific West—and in 
the homes of parents, too — every 
Thursday morning at 11 o'clock 
during the school year. Tune to 
any of these NBC radio stations: 
KGO, KTMS, KECA, KFSD, 
KERN, KMJ, KWG, KFBK, KMED, 
KEX, KJR, KGA. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
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February 5-12— Negro History Week; 
national observance. 


February 11—C.T.A. Board of Direc- 
tors; regular meeting. State headquarters, 
San Francisco. 


February 11—Alameda County Educa- 
tional Association; annual luncheon. Hotel 


Oakland. 


February 18, 1939— Opening, Golden 
Gate International Exposition, Treasure 
Island, San Francisco Bay. 


February 22-25 — Progressive Education 
Association; annual convention. Book-Cad- 
illac Hotel, Detroit. 


February 22-25 — American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations; an- 
nual convention. Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 


land. 


February 23-25 — International Council 
for the Study of Exceptional Children. De- 
troit. 


Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Little, Brown & Company 


Metropolitan Travel Service 

National Association of Chewing Gum 
Manufacturers 3rd cover 

New Zealand Government Tourist 


Bureau 


Open Road 
Oregon Summer Sessions 


Oxford University Press 
Robertson’s Travel Bureau, D. F 


Silver Burdett Company 
Southern Pacific 
Standard School Broadcast 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
Treasure Tours 


University of Colorado 


University of Hawaii 
Varsity European Tours 


Whitestone Company 
Winston Company, John C 
World Federation of Education Tour 


February 25-March 2—American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators; annual 
convention. Cleveland. Dr. John A. Sex- 
son, Pasadena, president. 


February 28—Kappa Delta Pi; annual 
Dinner. Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. Dr. 
Edward Lee Thorndike speaks on “Educa- 
tion as Cause and as Symptom.” 


March 3-4— American Association of 
Junior Colleges; annual conference. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, 
president of San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College, is president of the Association. 


March 7-14 — California 
Week; 4th annual observance. 


Conservation 


March 31-April 2—California Elemen- 
tary Principals Association; annual conven- 


tion. Oakland. 


April 3-6— American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
49th annual conference. San Francisco. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


April 7-8—C.T.A. Board of Directors; 
regular meetings. Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. 


April 8—C.T.A. Annual Meeting; 
State Council of Education. Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


April 9—Easter Sunday. 


April 24-29 — California Public 
Schools Week; 10th Annual Observ- 
ance. 

Charles Albert Adams, State chairman. 


April 10-14—Association for Childhood 
Education; 46th annual convention. Atlanta, 


Georgia. 


April 14—Pan-American Day; National 
observance. 


April 24-27—American Red Cross and 
Junior Red Cross; annual convention. 
Washington, D.C. 


May 14-18—California Conference of 
Social Work; 31st annual meeting. Oakland. 


May 20—Teachers Day at the Exposi- 
tion. ’ 


May 20—School Library Association of 
California, Northern Section. 


June 5-6 — Business-Consumer Relations 
Conference on advertising and _ selling 
practices; auspices National Advertising 
Association of Better Business Bureaus. 
Buffalo. 


June 18-23—American Library Associa- 
tion; annual convention. San Francisco. 


June 20 - 30—Institute of International 
Relations; 5th annual session. Mills Col- 
lege. 


July 2-6—National Education As- 
sociation Convention, San Francisco. 
Join the N.E.A. 


July 10-21—N.E.A. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals; 3d annual con- 
ference. University of California, Berkeley. 


August—Congreso-Internacional de Cate- 
dratios de la Literatura Ibero-americana, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


August 1-5—World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations; biennial convention. 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


October 17-20—American Public Health 
Association; 68th annual meeting. William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 


November 5-11— American Education 
Week. 


December 28-30—Phi Delta Kappa 
Council; annual meeting. Chicago. 





“i 


Knickerbacker Junior High School Library, Lansingburgh, Troy, N. Y. 


- - - furnished by GAYLORDS 


Here’s what happens when the school librarian, archi- 
tect and superintendent get together with a Gaylord 
representative in planning and furnishing a library. Note 
how perfectly the furniture fits into its surroundings. The 
Gaylord shelving is of the sectional, adjustable type 
which allows for expansion and changes as the book 
collection grows. See how all the furniture, reading tables 


and chairs, davenports, card catalog file, book truck, dic- 
tionary holder, Magazine racks and charging desk create 
an atmosphere conducive to study. All this furniture is 
made of soft-toned Gaylord maple. 


You, too, can have a library that looks like this. Con- 
sult a Gaylord representative for details. No obligation. 


See the Gaylord Exhibit at the N.E.A. Convention, Booths E-35 and E-37 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


NATIONAL ASSO N OFC — 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


UFACTURERS 





Free—Helpful Guide 


TO HOME OWNERSHIP 


This book tells you... 


...how to estimate what you 
can afford to pay for a home; 


... what to look for in a lot; 
... how to arrange a home loan; 
...the purpose of an escrow; 


Here are the “do’s and don'ts” of home owner- ... the advantages of the house 
already built, and of the house 
built to your order; 


nical guidance based on the specialized knowledge ...about building materials; 
of architects, builders, realtors and insurance men ... about foundations; 


ship clearly and interestingly explained . . . tech- 


. and upon this bank’s 85 years experience in ... about roofs and roofing; 
serving home owners. ... architectural styles; 


...the functions of architects 
If you plan to build, buy, or remodel, this booklet and builders; 


should save you much time and money. Call at -.. What insurance and other 


, hy : precautions are needed to guard 
American Trust Company’s nearest office and your interests; r 


get a free copy of this new book. ...and much else besides. 


Monthly Payment Loans 


TO BUY, BUILD.AND REMODEL HOMES... TO BUY AUTOMOBILES 
TO MEET PERSONAL NEEDS 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


BANKING SINCE 1854 


Many Offices Serving Head Office: San Francisco 
Northern California’s — Commercial Banking : 


Centers of Population a Savings : Trust 


Member Federal Reserve System | Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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